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THY RA DESMOND; 
THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE. 


—_— oe 
CHAPTER IX. 
Thou would’st as soon go kindle fire with snow 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

“IT rear I ought to apologize for all the trouble 
and inconvenience I must have occasioned by my in- 
voluntary intrusion in your house, Mr. Desmond,” 
said Brian Vesci, after a brief pause that had 
succeeded Thyra’s disappearance from the room. 

The recluse had placed himself in the chair re- 
cently occupied by his daughter during her attend- 
ance on the invalid, and certainly the contrast be- 
tween the stern features of the father and Thyra’s 
sweet, soft outline of countenance was equally 
striking and repellant to the eyes and feelings of the 
suffering guest. 

Perhaps it was something of that secret annoyance 
that gave a formal sharpness to his: expressions of 
gratitude, and, truth to tell, it was only offered after 
80 prolonged a silence on both sides that Brian be- 
gan to think his host had something of the ghostly 
attribute of not being able to speak till addressed by 
some being of mortal mould. 

At any rate his voice seemed to break the spell, 
and Mr, Desmond answered withthe proud yet high- 
bred courtesy that certainly distinguished his eccen- 
tric bearing : 

“The word involuntarily in itself makes any 
apology superfluous, Mr. Vesci,” he replied, ‘I do 
not suppose you fell into the lake ou purpose, nor 
that a fever is a chronic amusement of a young man 
of active habits. However, I am happy that it has 
ended now, and that you will so soon be able to 
quit your enforced prison house,” he added, with 
what perhaps scarcely conveyed an hospitable mean- 
ng to his guest’s quick ear. 

“T shall bo glad, of course, to relieve you of the 
unwelcome charge,” he returned, with at least equal 
hauteur, “but still I should be sorry to suppose this 
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{HIS GREATEST TREASURE. | 
episode will utterly pass from your life or mine with- 
out trace or sequel. Would that I could make you 
some return for the kindness you and Miss Desmond 
have shown me,” he added, with a faltering gentle- 
ness of tone that could certainly have only been dis-' 
played to Thyra, Desmond’s father, rot to a stern 
recluse for his own sake. 

“You saved’ my daughter's life, if the tale is 
correct that I have heard, and we have been able to 
nurse to health and in a measure save yours,” re- 
turned his host, coldly. **‘Weare equal now—quits 
—and it is best—nay, necessary—that it should end 
here.’ 

Brian Vesci was silent fora few moments, partly 
from the weakness that was yet so depressingly 
disabling him from exertion, and partly from the 
doubt as to his next step in the rugged path to his 
companion’s good graces. 

“ You have lived here some years, I understand, 
Mr. Desmond ?” he said, at last, with a heavy sigh. 
‘It isa most lovely spot, but I should think it must 
in time become wearisome from its extreme soli- 
tude.” 

“Not when that solitude is the greatest attraction 
it possesses,’’ was the cool reply. “If it were to 
lose that peculiarity, I should instantly leave its 
neighbourhood. I detest crowded regions as I dare 
say you dislike loneliness. But I have no wish to 
interfere or comment on your tastes, nor do I desire 
any remarks on mine.’’ 

It wasa reproof without doub!—one that brought 
a faint spot of indignaut red to the cheek of the 
patient. 

Albeit, the blood scarcely coursedin his veing 
with strength and rapidity to make the proud flush 
percept ible. 

At length he conquered his annoyance sufficiently 
to reply, in the conciliatory t.no that}was alone avail- 
able for any chance of seeing the sweet ‘Thyra more: 

“Forgive me if 1 seemed impertinent, my good 
sir,” he said, quietly, “Idid but mean a natural 
wonder that oue who must have mingled with men 
aud citivs could be happy so completely away from 
human kind, and all its charms of iutellect and 








gaicty; and I felt a wish to comprehend such a 
phenomenon, that was all.’’ 

Mr. Desmond gave a cynical smile, though a 
sharp spasm, that was almost pain, had passed over 
his features during the young man’s speech: 

“It is enough, young man. I accept your expla- 
nation as it is offered. It matters little whether it 
be true or—I will not say false, but conventional 
verbiage. It is enough that I wish no more of such 
idle talk.” 

There was no more comment to be offered 
now. 

Had Brian Vesci been in his usual health hé 
would have laughed at or haughtily resented the 
seeming churlishness of the insult. 

As it was,and with Thyra’s image coming as it 
were between him and that ungracious and gloomy 
stranger, he rather desired to conciliate than to 
widen the breach between them. 

“Mr. Desmond, you do not know me, and there- 
fore I may excuse your suspicion of my sincerity; 
though, pardon me, if I say it was unmerited and 
perhaps gratuitous pain to one who ie a helpless 
debtor to you for kindness and shelter in his need. 
But there are those who will anxiously desire to 
show their gratitude to you, and Miss Desmond,” he 
went on; “my father, Sir Vesci, will feel a great deal 
more thankfulness at my escape that his scape- 
grace son deserves,” he continued, with a fresh and 
winning smile. ‘“MayI not hope you will give 
him the opportunity of returning your great hospi- 
tality? His residence is not far from the famed St. 
Kevin’s Bed and Powerscourt. It is really not 
worthy your notice after your grand Lough Corrib,” 
he continued, with a faint smile and languid tone 
that betrayed fast-asserting weakness. 

The recluse could scarcely altogether ignore the 
involuntary plea for indulgence which the look and 
the tone presented, but there was an evident effort 
in the constraint he put on himself while Brian 
spoke, 

“ Listen to me, young man,” he said, in a firm, but 





not harsh tone of voice. ‘If you are in earnest as 
to your thanks and professions, I will soon tell you 
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the only way in which yon can prove your gratitude. 
Never mention me nor try daughter at alt to yout 
father or any one else, and, as far as possible, forget 
yourself our existence. That is the only request I 
have to make and the truest kindness to yourself as 
well as to me, will be its observance. Now do you 
understand me, or must I speak in plainer and harsher 
language’ still P’ he added, with a contracting brow. 

“T understand your words, Mr. Desmond, and am 
bound to respect your wishes, but I grieve much, 
very much, for your strange resolution,” said the 
invalid, slowly and wearily. 

And for some time there was silence between the 
pair, Brian lay with his eyes apparently closed, 
though it was doubtful whether he could not yet 
discern from under the downeast lids what was 
passing in the apartment. And Mr. Desmond sat 
with his gaze riveted on the imvalid, and a con- 
sidering, almost pitying, i@quisition in that earnest 
look. 

“Are you an only bid ?” Be eked, suddenly, 
when Brian looked tp ®t last, @7th Wwnguid sadness 
in his fine eyes. 

“No; an only - I haves sere Fess 
the reply. “ But Jemny years younger than 
Iam. She ie dbuta ae: 

“Erica, That ie ® @tgilat name; Oven MOTs to 
than my datghter’s #0fwern appellation,” 

Mr. Desmond, 7 0 ae aw otitale 

“Yes, It was s poor 
bechusé the child’s birth Wee # ; und 
the name, I believe, ignifies & Weroing,” said the 
invalid, “Unhappily she &@ wet live log to deter. 
mine What the littl gin sWowld Beco. She died 
six yeasts #ince,” he added, in & sad@ened tone, 

“Ab, Uiat accounts for yoot ‘not being Fooked ap 
rathér tte quickly,” obse¥veal @ — neat 
and Dr, Kelly stood by the bedside of the patieat 
diive es & 


with fis usual abrupt style OF titrant, 

“Yess women are far mere Indu 
thin We kre,” was Mr. Dewinotid’s qilet anywer. “A 
man cannot ¥oWth far Without in Che orior’s 
mouth to ‘stvertias him. Your 
i Kelty,” he anid, tart 

“Can't way Would suit 
feflow mvt to have any one to explain 
whether fs Women OF win that’s nest Uhe 
ota ythen,” observed the dvotor, ‘ 
thing a mien Own do Ke a Worse; 

But come, Mastet Brian, how 

bending over the sufferer’s pillow 

look of his that seemed to need Tive but its 
quick discernment to satisfy him es % hie pationt 
state without a reply in words. “Ah, i's & ©nRD 
now. It's myself that may take the credit of your 
recovery, mon gargon, only that the pretty colleen, 
agian. at Mr, Desmond must claim the credit of 
the cure.” 

“ Excuse me, Dr. Kelly, I have no wish for my 
daughter’s name to be brought into such a question- 
able romance,’ said the recluse, sternly, “It is 
enough for me that her life has been a boon now fully 
and freely returned to her preserver. It is my wish 
that the whole affair should be henceforth buried io 
oblivion.” 

‘Faith, and it’s not often a son of Erin can forget 
a pretty girl, ora man who has been brought back 
from death’s door will ignore the facts of the case,” 
returned Dr. Keily, coolly, “ But that’s nothing to 
me, good sir; I’m long since out of sight of such 
erections as Hymen’s altar, though we all get a 
glimpse of it in our own turn. As for you, young 
man, there are only a few days’ rest, and some good 
port and partridges between you and convalescence, 
and it’s not Hubert Kelly’s way to mix in his drugs 
with the domestic rights. ‘‘here, Mr. Desmond, 
only tell sweet Madlle. Thyra what is my recipe 
for the patient, and my life to a China orange tiere’ll 
be a complete recovery for the invalid.” 

The jocose doctor might have spared the light 
badinage so far as his companions were concerned. 

Mr. Desmond haughtily drew back from contact 
with the patient and physician and took a step 
or two towards the door. 

“Excuse me, Dr. Kelly, there are persons in my 
household, small as it is, who would be far more 
suited to carry out your directions than my daughter, 
aud in any case I entirely object to her being mixed 
up inany such unsuitable duties. Dinah M’Cane, 
my old housekeeper, will henceforth be Mr. Vesci’s 
attendant till you consider it safe for him to be re- 
moved to his friends,” 

And the recluse left; the room with a haughty bow 
to the doctor and the patient that decidedly indicated 
a fixed resolve on his part to carry out his threat. 

The gentlemen regarded each other for a few 
minutes in utter perplexity, 

“Confound it!” ejaculated the physician, ‘Its 
an old curmudgeon any way. Can’t believe it’s his 
own child, unless indee¢ the mother was an angel 
and disconnected with the demon spirit in thg 


father, You'd better recover without delay, Master 
Brien.” 


‘*Grammercy, good doctor, I am not s0 soon 
driven into ('iétrenches,” laughed Brian. “ It would 
not be worth the trouble and time you've thrown 
away on me if I beat such a retreat,” 

“Ah, all very tras. But, my young friend, there 
is sucha feat as too strong flying, and I rather re- 
commend in this case the Parthian mode of warfare. 
Can’t force yourself on a man’s house nor kiss his 
daughter against his will even in these primitive 
solitudes. And, as to the rest, why, if you have any 
real intention I'll take care she doesn’t levant with- 
out my keeping you au fait of her movements.” 

Brian flushed hotly. 

The romauce of his love seemed tarnished and 
humanized most mortifyingly by the practical tone of 
the doctor. 

Perhaps he had never reflected 
his passion for the fair lake maiden. 

He might have fairly concluded it Wopeless to con- 
ciliate his proud father ‘toh @n alliance was 
in question for hisonly son and heir, And every 
instinet him that anything but an honourable 


Desmond was concerned. 
ood, dootor,” he said, at lust, ‘but 
ow is enough to bang Bannagher, 
' a plivase, aad I shall decidedly wipt 
the @ust off my shoes when he turns me ott of ‘his 
hotie in wach unvéremonious fashion, though te did 
a drowned rat, agaiaet his will.” 


wis tread 
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© Pih Chen whe Wiky waste her sweetness like ‘the 
Yast rove of Wieimer”’ MA a Wet July sun.” was ithe 
sarcastic reply. “ Faith, young ttn, it’s meself that 
would bid you expect nothing when you are gracious 
enough to come a courting to Lough Gorrib, except 
another ducking in the lake from ‘layra Desmond's 
lover. 

“ The top of the morning to you, Mr, Brian,” pur- 
sued the doctor, rushing off as he always did into 
broad brogue on ayy exvitemeut. “T’ll see youagain 
to-morrow,’’ he promised much in the tone that might 
have befitted, “ 1’ll see you hanged, sir!” 

And then he went off -humming the ditty— 

“The pickets are fast retreating, boss, 
The last tattoo is beating, boys ; 
He'd rather gohome— 
For somehow he’s no taste for courting, boys.” 

“Confound the insolent rascal!” muttered Brian, 
as he turned restlessly on his pillow, ‘It’s a cool 
thing to be first drowned for the sake of his daughter, 
insulted by the father, and then bullied by this 
Irish Esculapius, and yet the girl is worth it all, 
only—only——” 

And Brian fell into fit of thought, which fromthe 
exhaustiou of his frame at last merged into a deep 
and refreshing slumber. 

Dr. Kelly was about right; the illness had been so 
purely accidental, and the strength and youth of 
his patient eo favourable to his recovery, when the 
fever at last subsided, thata brief space would avail 
for his recovery, and on the following morning, whea 
Me. O'Byrne arrived oa @ visit of inquiry the in- 
valid was sufliciently advanced to authorize an ar- 
rangement for his transfer to the parsonage, a.schome 
to which he was reluctantly compelled to assent 
from the conviction that both prudence and pro- 
priety necessitated his departure from the house 
which Thyra’s presence reudered so dangerously at- 
tractive, 


CHAPTER X, 

“Where is Miss Vesci, Mike?” asked a ‘bluff- 
looking man, who yet carried, in ‘his sunburnt face 
and careless bearing, the stamp of a gentleman, and 
of one who had been accustomed to respect and sub- 
mission from those around him. “ How is it she 
is not here; it is past the breakfast hour?” 





“ Faith, your honour, and if it’s Miss Erica you're 
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looking after, you miglit as well'ask Why the sun- 
béavas are daneine, orthe floWers modding their 
pretty heads—and she’s prettier than the ‘prettiest is 
the jewel, the pride of the glen, as well as of Rosanne 
itself, your honour,” 

Sir Hilary Vesci, for it was Brian’s father who 
had asked the question as to his daughter's absence, 
gave an impatient stamp that set the china on the 
breakfast table jingling in more dangerous than 
tuneful fashion. 

“* Hold your tongue, you prating rascal,” he ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘It’s like letting a waterfall loose 
to give you a chance of chattering. There, put dow. 
the salmon, and be off to findher. A fine set of 
lazy hounds I keep that my only daughter should 
wander about like a ragged bog-trotter’s child, and 
noone knows where she is.’’ 

‘Mike bore the storm in impertarbable patience. 

“Te yourself who has loosed the waterfall no-v, 

”” he said, coolly, “I'd like to see tho 
sparpecn dare hart Miss Erioa by word or look, 
wandet Where she may, and he'd find hirnself at the 
bottom of Bt, Kevin's Bed beforehe could cross him- 
wolf, Awd Thewnints be praised, there is. the darlint 
dew, and than the sun- 
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“After you are actually past your fif- 
teenth birthday you must learn to be a young lady— 
at least, in all the usual restraints that surround ono 
of your rank and age.” 

“ And leave off early vising and ‘fishing, papa ?” 
she said, with quick gravity, “‘ Ah, that is too much 
to expect ; but [ will try tobe in correct guise and 
proper tinve for brewkiast, and then no one can 
guess my enormities, unless old Kory betrays me, 
‘Will that do, papa 2?” 

He smiled, though a grave shake of his head tried 
to qualify the tacit acknowledgment of her power. 

“ We willdecide when the time comes, my colleen,” 
he saill ; “it is nearly six mouths, is it not, till that 
important date? and meanwhile I have mews for 
you. Do you knowthat yout brother has been nearly 
drowned, anti had some sort of illness afterwards, 
when he was moved to some cabin or other, so far as 
I can ‘make ont, by an old hermit, till he was able to go 
to more civilized frieutls who ‘luckily lived mear the 
spot ?” 

Sir Hilary’s young daughter fooked up in his face 
with a kind of dreamy, bewildered air. Tt seemed 
that any evil tidings were so utterly repugnant to the 
bright, sunny nature, 

“ Brian ill, papa!—in danger? How very dread- 
ful!” she cried, when the idea had penetrated her 
incredulous mind. “Only suppose he ‘hat been 
killed, what should we have done?” and a cold 
shiver came over the young frame at ‘the very idea 
of teuth, and to one'so near and dear to her. 

“Done!” repeated her father, sharply, “done, 
child, you are too young to comprehend ‘that most 
evils bring their own remedy and their compensation. 
You have been brought upas the child of my old age, 
the very core of my heart, the pupil of my eye. Your 
mother committed me'to your love ‘and care on her 
death-bed; and Heaven knows, you, her living imag9, 
have obtained and ‘received the dearest, ‘tenderest 
affection ‘that ever ‘father lavished on ‘a child, and 
yet—and yet, Brica, { could tear you from my sonl, 
and ‘banisn you from my home, with owe mighty 
wrench, did you really deserve such a course at my 
hands.” 

The girl’s bright face pated, and the sunshixe 
vanished like the bright beams«f Phosbus before 4 








passing thunder cloud, and like a fair landscape, oF 
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glowing blossom, the beauty changed and faded 
under the shivering shade, 

“ Papa, papa, do not talk so; what can you mean?” 
she said, pleadingly. ‘‘I do not comprehend such 
dreadful idea. Why should you banish your little 
Erica from your heart and home?” she added, the 
tears starting in her bright eyes at the very idea, 

“Por di ience, my darling ; for wilfal and 
degrading disobedienee,” said the old baronet, with 
a reloutiug fondness in his look,as he gazed on his 
tender Llossom, who was the chief joy and ateraction 
of his desolate home, 

“And itis because I love you that I warn you, 
even at your tender years, against the possible 
dangers thet may menace our house and name, and 
which this heedless peril of your brother’s has con- 
jured up before me with terrible violence.” 

He paused for a: moment or two, and perhaps it was 
more awestriking to Erica’s feelings that his tone 
grew lower and the passion flush had faded than 
when his whole frame was fevered with the choleric 
indignation that was habitual to his temperament. 

* Tell me, papa, and I will try never to vex you,” 
said the young creature, in @ soft, winning voiee, to 
which the piquante accent gave additional sweet- 
ness. “Bat surely poor Brian has not done-any- 
thing i by this sad accident?” she went on, 
with a half-ineredulous air, that bespoke some lurk- 
ing doubt of her impetuous father's impressions. 

“That is not to the purpose, so far as you are 
concerned, mavourneen,” said the baronet, relenting 
into a mixture of tenderness and imperious self will. 
“Brian bas more than once displayed a remarkable 
and eccentric taste that is entirely contrary to my 
wishes, and it isto my mind more than probable 
that this unlucky aecident has been occasioned by 
some such wandering and plebeian tastes on his part. 
Indeed,” he added, mere sternly, “I have every 
reason to suppose so from the account be gives of 
his reason for visiting Lough Corrib. However, 
that was nothing todo with you, petite fée,” he 
went on ,fondly ; “except to prevent you breaking 
my heart, like the stem of an oak, on which the 
lightning has darted with its withering heat, 
Hearken, Erica, my blossom, If your brother 
chooses to forfeit his birthright, it is still open tome 
to make you my heiress in his place; and, what is 
more, should you forfeit my trust and love, 1 could 
bequeath the lands and wealth of the Vescis to a 
lunatic asylum, or to the college at Maynooth, whieh 
would be the more worthy destination. Do you 
comprehend, my child,’’ he said, abruptly, after a 
brief pause. 

“Yes, I believe I do,” she said, falteringly. 

“ But why do you anticipate sucu wretched things, 
papa?’ she asked, quickly, 

“ Because they have already ocourred, my child,” 
replied Sir Hilary, “at least, in a degree, A sister 
of my father’s who was scarcely much older than 
yourself at the time of her fatal error, disgraced her 
family by an act that banished her at once from 
their hearts and the fortune that would have been 
her portion in other ci tances—her very 
memory tabooed siuce that banishment, every trace 
of her very existence carefully wiped out from our 
annals,” he continued, sternly. “ Such isthe spirit 
of our race, Erica, and I should be no degenerate 
son of my ancestry if I were put to the prool,’”’ 

It was new to the young, light-hearted girl to 
listen to such stern and practical words, and more 
so especially from the father who had ever doted 
on and indulged her every faney and wish. 

But the very circumstanee that had fostered, as it 
were, the careless joyousness of her nature, had also 
matured in a measure the sense of her birth, and the 
claims of a noble ancestry which she could boast. 
Noblesse oblige had been the motto of her father's 
training when he deemed it needful to interpose in 
his child’s education or habits. And albeit no such 
miserable doubts or threats had ever even been 
shadowed forth in his words or counsels till this 
hour, yet Erica Vesci had grown up so far with a 
& real though unconscious pride of race which, in 
her young spirit, was but a motive to destroy ail that 
was mean and unworthy of a high-born maiden. 

Thus, though the present stern forebodings and 
warnings of her father were at once new and de- 
pressing to her, yet the text om which they were 
founded had a more familiar meaning than it might 
have possessed for nrany of twice her age and ex- 
perience. 

“ Papa, do not fear,” she said, at last, “I shall not 
deserve your anger, I will promise you, and if it is 
but jast I can endure it as a Vesci should.” 

The child.girl had a lofty air of independence as 
she spoke that exerted an almost instant effect on 
her impulsive father. 

His features relaxed into asmile, though the frown 
of bid eyebrows was not entirely smoothed as he 
replied: . 

“Enough said, mayourneen. You know now what 








to expect, and I trust in Heaven no test will be put 
to either my firmness or yours. It would break my 
heart, and yet it-should break @re I would yield toa 
wilful and degenerate child.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

“Tana, you shall accompany me to Galway to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Desmond as his daughter bade 
him good night the evening after Brian Vesci had 
been at length removed to the parsonage at Bally- 
glass, “I shall start early, so that you had better 
be prepared to leave immediately after breakfast,” 

The girl looked somewhat doubtfully at her 
father’s grave, inscrutable face, which was more 
baffling than ever to her comprehension since the 
adventure of the lake squall. 

“ Certainly, papa,” she replied, hesitatingly. “I 
will be ready at any time you wish. Shall we return 
vat the usual hoar for dinner—I mean that when I 
génerally expect you ?” 

“It does not signify, I presume, Thyra, unless you 
have some special engagement with which it will 
interfere,” an the ‘recluse, sternly. “I am 
not aware that old Ridley will ‘be at all disarranged 
in her plans by any irregularity of ours.” 

Thyra flushed deeply at the implied rebuke. It 
was comparatively new to her to-hear such sharp- 
ness of words and voice as had marked her father’s 
manner of late. 

Stern and gloomy as he was to all around he had 
ever preserved a gentle, loving smile and sad, calm 
tones where she was concerned, till the unfortunate 
episode that had so suddenly changed their whole 
life and habits. 

But even that mute evidence of agitation seemed 
to irritate Eric Desmond’s spirit. 

“You look very much annoyed, Thyra,” he said, 
quickly. “May I ask what is so perplexing to you 
in my reply ?”’ 





The girl paysed for a brief moment in doubt as to 


her response. - 

She dreaded the bitter allusion and perhaps the 
yet more distressing prohibition that might be 
drawn forth by any explanation on her part, And 
yet the idea of falsehood and subterfuge was go re- 
pugnant to herclear, high spirit thet any suffering 
was preferred before such degradation. 

**T will tell you the plain end simple truth, 
papa,’ she said, firmly, “though I fear you may 
still mistake me in it. L inquired what would be the 
probable time of our return because I had arranged 
with Mrs, O’Byrne to go over and practise with her 
some songs she is teaching me, and if I did betray 
any surprise of annoyance,” she went on, quickly, 
‘“* it was only because you, my father, displayed such 
strange displeasure and suspicion of your Thyra. I 
do not deserve it, my father,” she continued, eagerly, 
‘and it pains me to the quick that you cannot trust 
your only child,” 

There was a proud, firm gaze in the girl’s clear 
eyes and a ring of truth in her voice that coald not 
fail to have its weight with the recluse, whose very 
seclusion sharpened and intensified his penetration 
of his fellows. 

But yet the evil spirit was not so easily laid at 
rest. 

‘You may satiefy your conscience, Thyra, it may 
be with just and truest belief. But you would not 
be the first nor the huadredth maiden who talked 
themselves to sleep in a fool's paradise,”’ he returned, 
with deliberate slowness, that gave the words a 
tenfold power, And it is that which would make me 
strive to guard you against yourself. ‘The fact is,” he 
went on, more rapidly, “I have erred in breaking 
through the rule I prescribed to myself, and allowed 
you to associate with that parson’s wife on the 
opposite shore, and the result is the introduction of 
a viper, the laying a curse on my head, which I 
had forfeited all the natural rights and instincts of 
man to avert ?” 

Thyra was kneeling at her father’s feet now, her 
bosom heaving tumultuously at his words, 

“Father, you are speaking mystery, thatis not 
fair to expect me to understand,” she said, resolutely. 

‘Nora O’ Byrne is not less innocent than myself as 
to such results as you lay to my charge. Do you 
think she could be adear friend of mine, if she had 
ever, by look or by word, weakened your authority 
over yout child ?” she added, pleadingly. 

“Friend?” repeated the recluse, sternly and 
mockingly. “Friend! you know not what you are 
talking of, child, There is but one link that binds 
mankind, and that is interest and selfish ends. It 
suits the parson’s wife to relieve her solitude by 
some youthful companionship like your own, and 
therefore she is kind and soft and treacherous. 
And it suits me to forbid the said intercourse now, 
and you will call your father stern and cruel and 
capricious—it is the way of the false, censorious 
world.” - 


Poor Thyra! It might have beon but too natural 











for her to retort on that sternly judging parent 
that his wasthe selfish injustice and the blind, hard, 
granite nature. But her temper was at ounce too 
gentle and:too lofty for such recrimination, aud she 
only answered in a measured accent, in her natural 
soft and feminine manner, 

“Your commands will be obeyed to the letter, 
my father, but it will cettainly be a pain and grief 
to me that I believe you would not inflict without 
urgent cause. Nora O’Byrne is very dear to me, 
and has always treated me as a younger sister, and 
never in any manner questioned your will or my 
duty to youat least, do her this scant justice,” she 
added, proudly. 

“Oh, yes, I understend, of course, it is the old 
tale,” exclaimed the recluse, bitterly. ** Every one 
is perfection except those who have the right of 
authority which interferes with the wayward 
fancies and caprices of the young. Bat, however 
angelic Mrs. O’Byrne may be, it does not suit me 
that you should any longer live under her inflaence, 
Thyra, and therefore you need not be in any tribu- 
lation as to yonr appointment on the morrow. 
Most probably, Mr. Brian Vesei will ‘be able to 
supply your absente,’’ be went on, sarcastically. 

‘*Boareely,”” returned the gitl, proudly, stung to 
the very quick by his anjust suspicion. “Mr. 
Vesei was to leave Ballygiass to-morrow morning 
for his home. And Nora’s especial reason for 
meking the arran t was to amuse in some 
degree her solitade and mime duting your and 
her hasband’s absence.” 

“Ah, yes, @ model wife, wo doubt,” sneered Mr. Des- 
mond, coldly; “quite broixen-hearted fn her husband’s 
absence; but, se far as you ate concerned, you will 
be perfectly well amused as you ¢all it, and we may 
safely leave O'Byrne to arrange for her comfort. 
Good night, my child; you understand my orders 
now, and will obey them.” 

He bent forwardias he spoke and kissed her with 
almost convulsive tenderness, and Thyra dared not 
question her dismissal from his presence. 

But had she seen his agonized look of despair and 
caught the murmured words “ Poor child the curse 
must work, the sins of the father will rest on tho 
children!” eomeof her suffering indignation might 
have softened into pity, and she might have doubted 
whether the recluse Erte Desmond was not more 
sinned than sinuing, more impelled by destiny 
than the capricious arbiter of her own gloomy, hap- 
less life 

* . * * 

“ Are yougoing on your mysteriows wanderings 
again, Gaston ?” said Lady Beatrix, as they rosefrom 
breakfast some few days after his. memorable visit 
to the Rock Cottage, “ Really you might be under 
a spell ora complete Henty going to his fair Rosa- 
mond that you neglect ‘your duties so churlishly. 
Is it not so, Aunt Katie?” she added, turning to the 
elderly chaperone who comstituted the tiers état, and 
occupied the most spacious chair in the little assem- 
blage of tourist relatives. 

Lady Kathleen Clare, or as more frequently and 
irreverently called Lady or Aunt Katie, looked 
doubtingly at the young pair. 

“ Truth to tell, Beatrix,’’ she said, loftily, “in my 
young days the sons of Erin were far too gallant and 
her daughters too fair for any such ideas to come 
into their heads, and, whet is more,a maiden would 
have been courted to little purpose if she had one 
suspicion that her lover was giving a smile or a sigh 
to another in jost or earnest.’’ 

Beatrix turned impatiently away. There was 
certainly little sympathy between the old and the 
young daughters of the house of Clare. 

But Gaston gallantly raised the ancient dame’s 
hand to his lips with a half-comic smile. 

“Thanks for your advocacy, Lady Kathleen,” he 
said ; ‘‘ it is always lowering to suspect, yet even 
more than to be suspected, in my poor judgment, 
and I shall do Beatrix the justice; to think she was 
but jesting in her plaints, Adieu, mesdames ; I will 
return either for luncheon or in time for the afternoon 

ie.” 

And Gaston coolly disappeated without any further 
warning or explanation as to his movements. Beatrix 
swallowed the remains of her cup of coffee, perhaps to 
crush down with it the choking vexation that swelled 
up in her throat, 

“ Lady Kathleen,” she said, suddenly, using the 
rarely accepted title of her venerable aunt, ‘ what 
does all this mean? Are you and Gaston iu league 
that you combine to thwart and annoy me?” 

The spinster lady calmly looked up from beneath 
the glasses she had just carefully donned in order to 
acquaint herself with the contents of the morning 
papers. 

“* My dear, are you dazed?” she asked, coldly. “I 
scarcely think you are jesting from your look and 
tone. But it is impossible you can seriously expect 
your cousin to keep close attendance on you and me, 
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were he a hundred times your suitor. And it’s an 
ill fate you're daring, Beatrix Clare, if you carry on 
such fancies when he shall be your husband. You're 
handsome enough, and rich enough, to trust to your 
own power. If it fails, why, it’s the will of Provi- 
dence, and you'll not keep him like salmon by 
putting a hook in his gills.” And Lady Kathleen 
returned to her reading till again roused by the rest- 
less movements of her niece, 

“ Aunt, shall we drive this morning ? I want to do 
some shopping, andit is so fine. It will do you good,” 
she said, abruptly. : 

“If it keeps you quiet, yes, Doatrix,’’ auswered 
the aunt, coolly. “I must finish this ‘Evening Mail’ 
first, and then I will prepare for the drive. In an 
hour you can order the carriage.” 

And once more Lady Kathleen attempted to finisha 
long account of a vice-regal review at Dublin which 
had attracted her notice. 

The minutes rolled on, spite of Beatrix Clare’s 
impatience at their tardiness, and the ladies were 
fairly in their carriage, and en route for the principal 
street to which drapers’ and jewellers’ shops at- 
tracted their notice. 

“My dear, I think I shall call at the bank, and 
cash one of my credit notes,’” observed Lady Kath- 
leen. “It is a very little way from Hallorn’s, where 
you want to go, so it will not take up our time or 
tire the horses.”’ 

Lady Beatrix gave a little elevation of the eye- 
brows at the idea of fatigue to the well-kept “ straw- 

. berries” that bad been Gaston's choice and her own 
pride in more than one crowded mall. But she made 
no objection when the order was given. 

“No, aunt, decidedly not. I hate these great 
sunny shops and all the staring young clerks 
behind the counter. I will just go on as far as the 
jeweller’s, and will return before you have finished 
your business.” 

And Lady Beatrix assisted her aunt to alight, 
and then drove on to Mr. Hallorn’s shop to chose 
a birthday present for Lord Ashworth undisturbed 
by comment and restraint. 

The selection occupied more time than she had 
expected ; and when, at last, some exquisite studs 
had satisfied her fastidious taste she found that the 
carriage had disappeared, and a message left that 
it had gone to fetch Lady Kathleen, who had dis- 
patched a lad to summon it in utter weariness of the 
delay. 

The girl determined to walk the brief di 
between the establishments, and had poy — 
up her long-trained skirt to step into the street 
when her attention was arrested by a familiar voice, 
and her eyes, turning in that direction, she saw 
Gaston, Lord Ashworth, eagerly conversing with 
one whom even her jealous nature could not but 
pronounce almost the loveliest creature she had seen 
in any land as yet. 

(To be continued.) 


MODERN GREEKS.—Almost every cavern about 

thens has its peculiar virtues ; some are celebrated 
for providing its fair votaries with husbands, after 
a few sacrifices; while others are supposed "to be 
instrumental in accomplishing the dire purposes of 
hatred and revenge. Theofferings made by women 
to the destines, in order to render them propitious 
to their conjugal speculations, are a small feast 
consisting of a cup of honey and white almonds. a 
cake on a little napkin, and a vase of aromatic 
herbs, burning, and exhaling an agreeable perfume 
Bat those evil spirits whose assistance is invoked 
for vengeance and coil are not regaled upon cakes 
and honey, but on a piece of a priest’s cap, ora 
rag from his garment, which are considered as the 
most favourable ingredients for the perpetration of 
malice and revenge. Magic is performed for good 
or evil purposes, according to circumstances. One 
of the most malignant incantations, and which is 
supposed to be followed by dreadful results, is 
effected by secretly placing at night time, before 
the door of the hated person, a log.of wood, burnt 
at one end, with some hairs twisted round it. “This 
curse,” says Mr. Dodwell, in his “ Classical Tour,” 

was placed with due solemnity at the door of the 
English agent, Speridion Logotheti, while I was at 
Athens; but he rendered it of no avail by summon- 
= ny of priests to his house, who 
easily destroye: e 8 enedicti 
incense, end bely bees Fs 5 by benediction, frank- 
ASHINGTON’s First ARMy.—What did V : 
ington find upon his arrival at the camp? grdyst 
27th of July he wrote to his brother: “I found a 
mixed multitude of people here, under very little 
discipline, order, or government ; the enemyin pos- 
session of a place called Bunker’s Hill, on Charles- 
town Neck, strongly entrenched, and fortifying 
themselves ; part.of our army on two hills, called 
Winter and Prospect Hills, about a mile and ao 
quarter from the enemy on Bunker’s Hill, in a very 





insecure state; another party at this village ; and 
a third party at Roxbury, guarding the entrance in 
and out of Boston. My whole time, since I came 
here, has been employed in throwing up lines of de- 
fence at these several places, to secure, in the first 
instance, our own troops from any attempts of the 
enemy ; and in the next place, to cut off all com- 
munication between their troops and the country. 
To do this, and to prevent them from penetrating 
into the country with fire and sword. and to harass 
them if they do, is all that is expected of me. . . 
The enemy's strongth, including marine forces, is 
computed, from the best accounts I can get, at 
about twelve thousand men; ours, including sick 
and absent, at about sixteen thousand; but then, 
we have to guard a semicircle of eight ornine miles, 
to every part of which we are obliged to he equally 
attentive, whilst they, situated as it were in the 
centre of the semicircle, and having the entire com- 
mand of the water, can bend their whole force 
against any one part of it with equal facility. This 
renders our situation not very agreeable, though 
necessary.” 





A SUMMER IDYL, 
I LEAN upon a rustic stile, 
This dreamy summer day, 
Watching, with ’raptured eyes the while 
My busy fancies play, 
The changing scene—the mountains dim, 
The deep, far-stretching sea, 
The fertile fields, the hedges trim, 
And gently sloping lea, 


The sunlight falls on hill and glen, 
On rock and shady tree, 

On mossy glade and dreary fen, 
And on the silent sea. 

The clear blue sky is fair to view, 
With not a cloud in sight, 

The flowerets glisten in the dew, 
And all is warm and bright. 


In yonder green and budding grove 
Sparkles a little rill, 

That o’er smooth pebbles loves to rove, 
And never once is still ; 

There a sweet bird with scarlet breast, 
Poised on his airy wings, 

Hovers above a dainty nest, 
And to its loved ones sings. 


A deep and ever-running brook 
Flows through the fertile lands, 

Embowered in a lovely nook 
A pretty cottage stands. 

Sweet flowers bloom by its open door, 
And on its ancient walls, 

By moss and vines half-covered o’er, 
The sunlight softly falls, 

The golden grain is ripening fast, 
And o’er the garden wall, 

As the light breeze glides gently past, 
The red-cheeked apples fall. 

The busy labourers in the field 
Now this way, that way run, 

To reap the meadow’s gen’rous yield 
While brightly shines the sun, 


The ships lay idle on the waves, 
A calm rests on the deep, 
The angry tides are in their graves, 
The winds have gone to sleep; 
Deep silence reigns on wood and stream, 
On meadows and on brake, 
And natute seems as in a dream 
From which it ne’er would wake. 


Oh, Father, grant that such a calm 
May rest upon my soul, 

When, by affliction’s healing balm, 
My wounded heart made whole— 

The troubled sea of passion stilled, 
I wake among the blest, 

And, with Tiny Holy Spirit filled, 
Live in eternal rest. 


Cc. B. 





S.iEeEP.—Strange as it seems, sleep is the greatest 
need of man, next toair. He can live on a very 
little food and drink, but any continuous reduction of 
his hours of sleep, even in moderate proportion, 
results in insanity or in death. We have said that 
this is strange ; and is it not so—that the greatest 
boon and the greatest need in life should be absolute 
oblivion ? that to enjoy, indeed to endure, two-thirds 
of life we must pass one-third, or nearly that pro- 
portion of it, in a state of absolute unconciousness. 
For sleep to be perfectly refreshing should be dream- 
less. Whata waste of existence this seems to be! 
It is the absolute striking out of one-third of a life 
not too long, except to those whose days are without 
joy and whose hearts without hope. Looked at ina 





certain way. too, it seems unnecessary, and unsatis- 
factory. e@ all crave sleep, and if it does not come 
at our bidding, we toss and worry and fret onrselves 
into a condition which is entirely unfit for sleep. 
And yet all that we know, and, therefore, all that we 
enjoy of what we so much long for, is the conscious- 
ness of falling into it,and that of coming out of it, 
refreshed. The rest is blank, silent, unconscious 
darkness. So faras we ourselves know, we simply 
are not. Whata saving of life it would be if we 
could summon sleep when we chose to do so, enjoy 
for a few moments that sweet, consoling conscious- 
ness of sinking away into perfect rest, and, after 
remaining a few moments in absolute and dreamless 
sleep, have the sensation of returning conscious- 
ness, refreshment, and restored vigour of mind and 
body! 








THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

One of the most striking and hopeful features of 
our era in the undeniable and y increase in the 
minds of the masses of that indefinable faculty which 
is currently denominated “ taste.’’ Tos certain ex- 
tent the possession of this characteristic is a question 
of race. This much is evident to the most superfi- 
cial observer. Betweeu the Greek who sculptured 
the fairily-beautiful facade of the Parthenon and the 
Bechuana woman who smears her face with 
oleaginous pigments and inserts heavy annulets in 
lips and nostril how is the difference. This 
granted, still it is certain that the quality of taste is 
one essentially cultivatable. 

After the decadence of the glorious and palmy 
days of Grecian and Roman art, taste—artistic and 
poetic taste, appeared to have forsaken the nations. 
The wild Berserk sea-king, the Teuton followers of 
Hermann, the thegn and ceorl of Saxon England 
attended but little to msthetic matters, True, the 
architect of minster and church, or the illuminator 
of the gorgeous manuscripts, was not devoid of the 
appreciation of the beautiful, but for the people art 
existetl not. ‘ 

This negation of the appreciative faculty in its 
relation to the fair world of art continned—so far as 
the toilers were concerned—even to the dawn of our 
century. But for some years the faculty of taste has 
been steadily growing, and we now see each day 
fresh evidence of its rapid increase. The ouvrier 
can, and does, surround himself with copies of the 

eat models of painting and sculpture. For the 
expenditare of a few pence the high imaginings of 
the poet and the philosopher may be his, and the 
most common articles of furniture can be selected of 
tasteful form and pattern. It needs but a glance at 
art-gallery, printseller’s, bookseller’s, or up- 
holsterer’s to appreciate‘the giant strides which of 
late years our working population have made in the 
cultivation of taste, 

It seems almost a pity that our extensive colloc- 
tions of art treasures cannot be utilized to a greater 
degree in this direction. Something of course has 
been done by gentlemen of distinguished standing in 
their respective specialties to impart correct ideas by 
the means of what may be called peripatetic lectures. 
But the plan is not sufficiently organized or exten- 
sive. Would it not be possible to grant temporary 
loans of some of the masterpieces of pictorial and 
plastic art contained in our metropolitan galleries 
and museums to local institutions, upon condition 
that certain gentlemen in the towns so selected 
should point out the beauties of the works leut to 
classes of working men and women? Abundant 
material exists, were it properly employed. 


Haut oF TaRA.—In the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, there is preserved the fragment of an 
ancient Irish MS.. which contains a description of 
the Banqueting Hall of Tamar or Tara, which is 
very curious. It states, that ‘‘ The palace of Tamar 
was formerly the seat of Conn, of the hundred 
battles; it was the seat of Art, and of Cairbre 
Liffeachar, and of Cathar Mor, and of every king 
who ruled Tamar, to the time of Niall. In the 
reign of Cormac, the palace of Tamar was nine 
hundred feet square; the diameter of the surround- 
ing rath, seven din, or easts of a dart; it contained 
one hundred and fifty apartments, one hundred and 
fifty dormitories, or sleeping rooms for guards, and 
sixty men in each; the height was twenty-seven 
cubits ; there were one hundred and fifty common 
drinking horns, twelve porches, twelve doors, and 
one thousand guests daily ; besides princes, orators, 
and men of science, engravers of gold and silver, 
carvers, modellers, and nobles. ‘he eating hall 
had twelve stalls, or divisions, in each wing, with 
tables and passages round them ; sixteen attendants 
on each side, eight to the astrologers, historiane, 
and secretaries, in the rear of the hall, and two to 
each table at the door; one hundred guests in all ; 
two oxen, two sheep, and two hogs, at each m 
divided equally to each side,” 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Ondy Country Love,” ‘The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc., etc. 


—_>o___ 
CHAPTER XXVL 
Oh, fortune is a fickle dame, and loves with a turn 
Of her white wand to cast the worthy down, 
And raise th’ unworthy up. 

We must return for awhile to the kidnapped 
Leicester. 

Gagged and completely powerless, he was hurried 
along by his captors, through the ruins and down, 
by @ circuitous path, terribly narrow and steep, 
to the beach. 

Though his mouth was gagged, he could still see 
and hear, and when they had reached the beach 
he saw the star-like signal which had often puzzled 
him and heard the sound of muffled oars. 

Presently, amidst adead silence, he was lifted into 
& boat, which instantly put about towards the open 


8ea, 

When he fully realized that he was being carried 
from England and all he loved, perhaps never to 
see the former again, and certainly to leave the 
latter to the mercy of a desperate and unprincipled 
scoundrel, he grew frantic. 

But three stalwart fishermen held his hands, and 
he was g ° 

After some little time he saw the spars of a 
small schooner looming in the distance. 

The boat reached it. With the same silent 
determination he was lifted from the boat and 
carried on deck- 

There he was instantly surrounded by a crew of 
desperate and ferocious looking sailors, half of 
them Lascars, a few Spanish, and one or two 
Englishmen. 

Job, who had remained on deck, drew aside with 
the captain, and, aftera few minutes’ rapid con- 
versation with him, returned to where Leicester 


y. 

“Tam going, Maester Leicester,” he said, gravely, 
end almost sadly. “I be sorry to leave ye like this, 
but ye wouldn't come to terms and there was 
naught else to do. I'd advise ye to give in like a 
wise gentleman; no harm ’illcome to yer if yer 
keeps quiet. Good-bye, Maester Leicester. I be 
sorry, mortal sorry, and I'd give a sight of money 
if it was anyone else as we'd had to play the trick 
on,” 7 

So saying, he turned and dropped into the 
boat, which instantly rowed away. eF 
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Immediate afterwards the order was given to 
crowd all canvas and put the ship about. 

While it was being executed the captain of the 
motley crew strode up to Leicester and unbound 
his hands and removed the gag. 

Leicester sprang to his feet. 

The captain drew a revolver, and, eyeing him 
coolly, nodded with a self-assured smile. 

“Stranger,” he said, with that nasal twang 
which proclaimed the Yankee, “I guess we'd 
better understand each other. I’m captain of this 
yore vessel, and what I say I mean; and no gentle- 
men, whether he’s an etarnal Britisher, or a free 
man born under the Stars and Stripes can mean 
more. You've been consigned to my charge under 
peculiar circumstances. I’m to take care of you, keep 
yer safe and sound, and drop you soft as a kitten 
at a sartain place. Them’s my instructions, and 
thems my intentions. Now, stranger, do we play on 
the square, or are you going to cutup rough? Be- 
cause if you are going to makea nuisance of yourself 
my ‘instructions and my intentions is to get 
rid of you. There ain’t no shorter way of doing 
that same than by going for yer wi’ half an 
ounce of lead. If that’s to be it, say the word, and 
here’s one of Colt’s very best barkers ’’—and he held 
the revolver up as he spoke—‘‘as will do it quite 
comfortable and out of hand. It goes agin me to 
level a gentleman and I’d rather not do it. The 
game’s in your own hands, stranger, and all I say 
is let’s have a square understanding.” 

He shook the revolver once or twice, and nodded 
significantly. 

Leicester looked round in a frenzy of despair. 

He was utterly helpless. 

Round him rose and fell a mighty ocean that 
seemed to mock him with its very power. 

Before him stood a reckless ruffian perfectly 
ready and willing to carry out his threat. 

Should he ery, “ no surrender,” and be shot like a 
deg, or should he bow before overwhelming cir- 
cumstance, on the chance of something occuring in 
his favour ? 

One thought hastened his decision ; if he lay at the 
bottom of the sea he would lose for ever all chance 
of rescuing those he loved and punishing the 
scoundrel who was scheming to ruin him. 

But if he consented to the captain’s terms he 
— still at least live, and while there is life there 
is hope. 

Very gravely and sternly he said : 

‘*I am completely in your power and I agree to 
your terma on one condition.”’ 

“*That’s square,” said the Yankee. ‘“‘ Name him.” 

“T will offer no resistance to this villanous op- 
pression on the condition that I am not kept ip gon- 





finement and am allowed to mingle with and assist 
your crew.” 

The Yankee thought a moment and nodded. 

“That's fair,” he said. “‘ And I agree, with this 
yere stipulation, that you comes no nonsense with 
my men, none of yer pitching yarns or tempting 
to a mutiny.” 

Leicester smiled bitterly as he glanced at the 
villanous countenance, of the crew. 

“*T give you that promise,” he said. 

“Then we’reon the square,” said the Yankee, 
with a hoarse Jaugh, holding ont bis hand. 

Leicester crimsoned with indignation, and rejected. 
the proffered hand with a gesture full of infinite 
dignity and scorn. : : 

The Yankee laughed with great enjoyment of his 
prisoner’s “ ’peridle,” as he called it and strode aft. 

Leicester took off his coat, waistcoat, boots and 
stockings and quietly joined the crew at their task 
of setting the sails. 

It was his wisest course of action, for had he been 
left idle and fettered with nothing to do but to think 
and dwell upon his position he must have gone 


Leaving the vessel speeding before the wind, we 
must return to those from whom it was carrying 
Leicester, for wonderful changes were rapidly ap- 
proaching in the lives and fortunes of those on 
shore. 

+ » * 7 . 

It is a beautiful spring morning, and the London 
season is, like the time of year, just at its greenest 
and most verdant state- 

Many of the large houses are full and the re- 
mainder are filling. : 7 

The park, for so long a dreary desert, is begin- 
ning to wake up into life and vivacity under the 
influence of splendid equipages and thorough- 


breds. 

The Duchess of St. Clare, she who leads the 
fashion from one eccentricity to another, has are 
rived in town early this year, and the notabilities, 
the greater part of the upper ten, have of course 
followed in her wake. 

The shopkeepers are brightening up at the pros- 
pects of a rapid trade and large profits, and the 
tradesmen generally would be in their glory if the 
court would but take up its abode in the great 
metropolis. 

But’ though the court will not leave its leafy 
Balmoral, or its antique Windsor, the aristocracy 
are here in London, as usual, and, as we said before, 
the season is thickening. 

This afternoon the Lady’s Mile is tolerably full, 
and the loungers against the railings especially 
numerous. 
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At the corner, near the old elm. leans little 
Tommy Gossip; everybody knows Tommy, and, 
what is worse, Tommy knows everybody and every- 
thing. 

If you want to hear the latest scandal or the pri- 
vate history of any one, simple or gentle, you cannot 
do better than catch Little Tommy in the smoking 
room of one of his numerous clubs—he pe A 
several—and you can ascertain the latest - 
lars, ; 

Hear him as he prattles now to a yous lad— 
evidently a new comer to the land of fi m 

“Who's that, my dear boy ?’’ says Tomiiy, 4# 
green chariot dashes by, in which a ste 
elderly lady and a companion ; “ that’s the 
of St. Clare,” and he lifts his hat: “She's thé 
queen of fashion, my boy, and dah ma&K@ OF mar * 
reputation with a word, Jingo! low paints 
Ha!” Aid here Tommy — a wp into 
astate of mild excitement. “ Here sh® is!” 

“ Who?” asked the lad at his side 

“Who? Why the beauty of day, the we 
belle, the Tee Queen; as Madani called 
By +t Geotge, slip grows more 1 every day 
—and more pale. 

And as he spol he raised his hat, with ait eni- 
phasis of reverence and 8, te an Open 6a: 
riage whieh slowly passed by, 

In the carriage were seated three ladies. 

Two of them Were old, bat one was supstbly 
beatitifal, with a beauty that was not only captita- 
ting butabsorbing in its expression of sive, re- 
signed atid dignified repose. : 

Tt was the face of a statue or a dream vision. 

Cleatly pale, exquisitely cut, atid serenely set. 

In the eyes there dwelt a sad, teposeftl calm, as 
if the soul were gliding through thé noisy world i 
a tranee. 

Yet upon the lips there lurked the shadow of & 
smile which for getitleness aid true Womaniliness 
micht have become the face of a ministering angel. 

Who was this enthralling beauty ? 

Let us listen to Tommy Gossip for a little longer. 

“There she goes! Look at the men. There’s 
not a head covered, and there’s not a heart, my 
boy, that would not jump out of its shoes at a 
smile from her. Who is she? Why she is the 
beauty and the belle and the mystery of London. 
Her name is Mildmay, Violet Mildmay, one of 
the old ladies with her is her aunt, Mrs. Mildmay, 
the other is a Mrs. Dodson—a relation of the 
family, some say, others a mother of that singular 
fellow, Leicester Dodson, Bertie Fairfax’s sworn 
friend, who cut his throat down at some outlaidish 
watering-place.” 

“It’s a singular story,”’ said the lad, quietly. 

*©You haven’t heard it yet, my boy,” replied 
Tommy, “nor any one else that I could ever learn. 
There’s a mystery about that girl, I'll be sworn. 
Look at her face, it’s the face of a nun.” 

“It’s a very beautiful face,” said the lad, who 
was Tommy’s cousin. 

“You may well say that,” said Tommy, decisively. 
“‘The carriage is turning ; we shall have another 
look. Hullo, who are these fellows? I know. 
There, my boy, you are in luck this morning you 
have seen the beauty of London, and now you will 
see its capitalist. Look, you see those two gentle- 
men, those riding towards us on horseback? That 
is Howard Murpoint, Esq.”’ 

““Which,”’ said the boy, “‘ the old one?” 

“No, the young one; the old gentleman is Mr. 
Dodson, poor Leicester Dodson’s father. No, the 
young one; watch his face, my lad, for it is {the 
face of a great man. That man can command 
millions. He ischairman of the great Confederated 
Credit Company, and director of half a hundred 
companies besides. He could make ahalf-sheet. of 
writing-paper worth half a million of money by 
scribbling five lines on it. Oh, a wonderful man,” 
continued Tommy Gossip. ‘‘A wonderful man,”’ 
and he raised his hat with the deepest reverence 
as the great man passed. 

Presently the Mildmay’s carriage pulled up; the 
two gentlemen rode up to it, and exchanged 
remarks with the occupants. 

“‘He knows Miss Mildmay?” asked the country 
cousin. 

“Rather,” said the town chatterer. “ He is her 
guardian and manager of her estates, and of half 
a dozen other people’s besides. No wonder the 
girl is run after, with such beauty and such a 
guardian.” 

At that moment, while Mr. Gossip was running 
on to the delight of the lad, a tall, golden-haired 
man came slowly by. 

Tommy Gossip caught his arm as he passed. 

“Hullo, Bert, back again! Dine with us at the 
Theseus to-night ?”’ 

“T can’t, I’m busy,” said our old friend. “I’m 
very sorry—Ah, there is Miss Mildmay,” and, dtag- 
ging himself from the gossip he made his way to the 
Carriage. 

All this will surprise the reader, and yet it is 
strictly true. 
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Barely two years had elapsed since the time of 

that tragedy in the little watering place of 

P caradiate, and wonderful changes have come 

a out. 

Captain Howard Murpoint, no longer known as 

captain, but as Howard Murpoint, Esq., M.P., is, or 

is supposed to be, one of the great capitalists of the 

ifteen months ago he upon the world of 

finanes like a Ghundertolly aad carried everything 

before him. 

There are some who say that when he wad 

on ’Change he had notliing but a fivé 

eb. 

éay that, though not # rich tan 

> 8 leddibeees) 

e. 

Be either case it pe ph mame «= 

Howard sterpotet hae stidéess, 

the top of tho ladder: 

He is chairman of & 6om 

Gent., he is diteotor of a 

ar Me of parliament for a 

is member 

betough, none other than that of y 

h he rode and in which be those 

plitchases of hment atid i pes be 

~ whew cabinet mittisters and 

ashion adores. 

How he has madé “his and fownd his 

Position is a mystery atid a . 

It could not po ty og an easy task, and fet to 

look at his marble with its serene s one 

Would almost be t@ think that he had not 

ted half an #an or stispense 

e has a 

inthe city; he at Westminster. A 

@fowd of his mandate, and 4 private 
waits wi Py mn hand to do his will. 

And, in addition to this, he is the sole and 

supreme guardian of Violet Mildmiay, the beauty 

and the rage of ton. 

And what of Violet? asks the reader. 

We have seen her #@ gay and lighthearted girl; 
without a care ; we havé m her under the spell 6f 
her first love-passion; we have seen her bowed 
down by the heavy hand of misfortune and tribula- 
tion ; her lover torn from her by the hand of death, 
and lost to the world, that mentions his name with a 
sting of condemnation. 

Has she forgotten her love-passion? has she her 
ill-fated lover ? 

Look at her face, and see if it is the face of a 
woman that forgets. ; 

None know how much she remembers, how much 
of the past she still clings to. 

To no one, not even to Mrs. Dodson, whom she 
loves as a daughter loves her mother, does she ever 
mention that familiar name. 

_ “Leicester”? may be graven on her heart, but 
it never passes her lips. 

We shall see her to-night, for there is a ball, the 
first of the season, at the Duchess of St. Clare’s, at 
which she will be present, in company with the 
élite, including Bertie Fairfax. 

Bertie Fairfax, the favourite of the club and the 
drawing-room. Still the handsome Apollo Belve- 
dere, but not quite the light-hearted, free, laughing 
fellow as of old. 

He isa celebrated man, an author of great re- 
pute, whom men point out to their sons as a 
modern genitis, and to procure whom at their balls 
and dinners women will do much. 

Bertie was fond of a dinner once and loved a ball, 
but it seems now as if “man delighted him not, 
nor woman éither,” at least not women, 

He will always go to a ball or a dinner if he is 
sure that Lady Ethel Lackland will be present. 

For the rest, he spends his life, writing hard, in 
those very set of chambers which his dear friend 
Leicester shared with him, and which his spirit still 
visits. 

For sometimes Bertie sits, with his pipe in his 
mouth and his pen idle between his fingers, while 
his thoughts fly back to the tender, grave and 
cynical friend who lost his life on the eliffs of Pen- 
ruddie. : 

He temembers his grim smile, his stern but 
always kind words and the numberless gentle deeds 
which made him a friend indeed to all in need, and 
often Bertie refills his pipe and flies to his work to 
forget the dear, dead, cynical face and stern yet 
sweet smile. 

Very lonely is Bertie sometimes, but though 
mothers are anxious enough now to thrast their 
daughters upon him Bertie is still a bachelor. 

For him there is only one woman in the world— 
her name is Ethel, and she is as far from him now 
as ever, as far from him as the stars which shine 
through his casement and peep at him bendimg over 
his work. 

There is t6 be acrowd at Clare House to-night, 
and Bertie will see her—perhaps speak to her. 

As he leans against the Mildmays’ carriage he 


‘ tells Violet that he will be there, and he knows by 








the gentle smile with which she looks down at him 
that she knows why. 

“Tam so glad,” she says. ‘“ Will you look out 
for me ? Lady Boisdale will not be there till 
eleven. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THERE is indeed a crowd at Clate House. The 
huge staircases are one great.crush, the saloons a 
ome < br ml met 

‘o dance is alm possib th 
young and ardént votaries of Terpelohore wh “ 
lling to whirl in the mazy waltz 


<r ply ssem 
corridors, and thither 


» ho.has offides | Hater 


When 
her his peouilar Voice, never harsh at 
8, always softens; Wherever he looks 
at het he smiles with a peculiar expression of 
indefinable tenderness. 
7 o- pe says Violet, Seenanily. 
me fan you, may I?’’ says Fitz, and he 
gently agitates her bejewelled fan 

As he does so the action 'tecalls that night when 
she maddened one man by flirting with another, 
and she pales slightly, laying her hand upon Fitz’s 
arm to stay it. 

“No,” she says, sweetly, “you shall not tiro 
yourself for mé. Give me the fan.” 

Fitz yields it without a-word. Literally, in 
Violet’s presence he has not a wiil of his own, 

Lord Lackland unbends into a smile as he notices 
the little incident. 

“In India, as Mr. Murpoint knows, you would 
not need such attention from a bipéd. Fanning 
goes on by machinery.”’ ™ 

“So it does in Africa -now,” says Fitz, for a 
fellow who has just come over says they have made 
wonderful luxuries in the Caps.” 

Africa! It is the one place which Violet 
cannot hear of without a pang like a dagger- 
thrust. 

Fitz, totally unconscious of the pain he is giving, 
rattles nervously on : 

“Tt can’t be much better there than itis here. I 
wonder whether her grace thought the Yooms were 
made of India-rubber, and would stretch as the 
people came in ?” 

* Perhaps she thought,” said Bertie, “that the 
guests would shrink in size with the heat when they 
did come, and 80 thers would be room after all.” 

“Well, ,it’s @ beastly nuisaiiee,’’ said Fitz. 
“There’s quite two hundred too many, and [ 
haven’ta toe worth a penny left. One fellow has 
jumped on five of them as many as six times,” 

Mr. Maurpoint smiled down upon the young people 
with benevolént emotion. 

* And yet you would not like to have been left out 
of the list, Lord Boisdale,’’ he said. 

“T don’t know ; Ishould have lived longer, and 
not been so likély to be in the hospital list, But, 
Miss Mildmay, hére are our Caledonians. ‘Will you 
come, please ?”’ 

Violet tose, and was led off. 

Bertie, who it séemed had secured Ethel, fol- 
lowed, and the Earl and Howard Murpoint were left 
in their corner, toa certain extent alone. 

“A great crush,” said the earl, stroking his 
white moustache. “The young people seem to be 
enjoying themselves, which brings me ‘to the re- 
mark that you ought to be classed with the juve- 
niles, Mr. Marpoint.” 

And he looked at the capitalist with a cold 
smile. 

“Tam not very old, certainly,” said Howard 
Marpoint. ‘‘ Some would call me very young.” 

** For so gmccessful a man,” put in the eatl, with 
another smile. 
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The successful man bowed. 

“TJ have had my fair share of fortune,” said 
Howard Murpoint, “buat perhaps, like Sempronius, 
I have done more than deserve success—worked for 
it. Thatreminds me, my lord, that you have not 
yet made up your mind to join ua in new Pen- 
wain mines.” 

He glanced at the earl as he spoke, then looked 
away to the ball-room with a careless air. 

‘“Eh—hem!’’ said the earl, “you wish my name 
to appear on the list of the directors.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr,. Howard Murpoint. “An 
earl pleases, and—pardon me, my lord—soothes the 
monetary io, as you are aware.” 

The earl frowned, if a slight contraction of the 
eyebrows can be a frown, 

“Tam abesdy cn the board of several of your 
companies, Mr. Murpoint, at your request.” 

“Certuinly at my request, my lord; but you 
have not undertaken any responsibility, and I 
trust, have found your reward.” 

“Eh? Yes,’ the earl. “To put it plainly, 
I have received certain shares as an equivalent for 
the use of my name, and they have paid tolerably 
well.” 
“Very well, I think,” said Howard Murpoint, 
with quiet and smiling emphasis. 

“Tolerably well,’ resumed the earl, as if he had 
not been interrupted. ‘‘ But as you seem to attach 
so much importance to my—the fact of my name 
appearing on the list of the Penwian Mine Com- 
pany it occurred to me that—ahem !—it 
be worth more than I receive for it. I » 


aa candour,”’ said Howard 
Morpoint, with a ty smile. “ You have for- 
gotten while enumerating the equivalents received 
some slight service which I have been enabled to 
render you.” 

‘‘ Loans, my dear sir,’ said the earl, “ loans; 
which, of course I shall pay. Merely loans.’’ 

lt was Mr. Murpoint’s turn to “ahem !”’ 

“My dear Jord,’ he said, in his sweetest voice, 
“we men of business know a great deal more than 
most people give us credit for knowing.” 

The earl looked at him with unmoved composure 
and nodded. 

“We pick up—or rather have brought to us—in- 
formation of other people’s concerns, which though 
they areat the time at which we acquire the inform- 
ation of no service to us, yet they may become so, 
—they may become so.” 

The earl nodded again. 

“ Shall we be seated ?”’ said the schemer. 

Lord Lackland seated himself rigidly on a chair, 
and Howard Murpoint dropped gracefully on a 
settee near him. 

“ You were observing——” said the earl, in me- 
tallic tones. 

“That we get a great deal of information con- 
cerning people’s private affairs, Little birds, born 
in the city, fly and perch themselves on the arms of 
our counting-house chairs and whisper secrets. One 
little bird—pray don’t think I wished him to whis- 
per secrets—came to me one day and whispered 
aoe name and that of a certain well-known money 

ender.” 

The earl’s face grew more fixed, but he did not 
move a muscle or show the slightest anger or sur- 
prise at the captain’s knowledge of his embarrass- 
ments. 

“ Another certain bird was unkind enough to 
whisper that Lackland Hall——’’ 

“Bnough,’’ said the earl, with calm composure. 
“T see, Mr. Marpoint, that you do indeed know 
something of my affairs.’ 

‘‘ My dear lord,” said the captain, with charming 
frankness, “I know everything.’’ 

For the first time in his life the earl started, 

. “Donot be afraid, my lord,” said the schemer, 
in his softest voice; “the secret is safe with me, I 
shall not tell any one that Lackland Hall is mort- 
gaged to the neck; that there is a lien on every 
other house your lordship holds; that there is a 
bill of sale upon the furniture, and that Lady 
Lackland’s diamonds are at the jewellers, being re- 
paired. I shall not tell all this use it is not to 
my interest to do so.” 

The earl sat stroking his moustache and looking 
straight before him. 

It had suddenly broken upon him that he was in 
the hands of Howard Murpoint, Esq., M.P., whom 
he had always considered a very clever man, but 
always, nevertheless, somewhat looked down upon 
asa clever adventurer and an upstart, 

But now! 

It is notsaying too much to assert that the Earl 
of ee trembled. 

“You indeed speak plainly, Mr. Murpoint,” 
he said, “and, while i will not endeavour to - moar 
ordeny your assertions, I must at least confess 
that they startle me. Granting, merely for argu- 
ment’s sake, that I am er—er—somewhat embar- 
ee Teena see how it can be to your interest 

elp me,” 





There was a pause. 

Presently a couple—a handsome man and a 
beautiful woman passed them as they promenaded 
after the dance. 

“ What a couple they make. My ward is bean- 
tiful and 
she are » 

The earl scrutinized the sleek, serene face of the 
speaker with acute anxiety. 

**T see,” he said, “I see. You are right, you are 
right, Mr. Murpoint; they would make a me 
and suitable pair. It is a capital idea.’’ 

“Which requires capital,” said Howard Mur- 


point. 

The earl flushed. 

‘* Your ward is wealthy——” 

** And your son must needs be noble, my lord,” 
continued the captain. “A match betweeu them is 
a thing to be desired.” : 

“You would give your consent?” said the earl, 
almost feverishly. 

The captain smiled. 

“Let us talk of something else,” he said. “It is 
& shame to dispose of the young things without their 
consent.” 

Then suddenly he said : 

“ Did you hear that the prime minister had spoken 
of my scheme for negotiating with the Swedish 
mines with much favour ?” 

“Yes,’’ said the earl, not understanding why the 
Conversation had been so rapidly changed. 

“A friend told moe that I deserved a baronetoy 
for it, hah! hah! and he laughed softly. “Fancy 

lain Howard Murpoint made Captain Sir Howard 

urpoint, Bart., M.P!” 

“*T see !’’ said the earl as a sudden light began to 
burstin apon him’ “ Let me follow your excellent 
exampie, Mr. Murpoint, and speak plainly. Dol 
understand that you will give your consent and 
bring about a-marriage between my son, Lord Bois- 
dale, and your ward if Lobtain for you through my 
influence the baronetage’ whieh seems to causv you 
so much amusement ?”’ 

“* My dear lord |” exclaimed the schemer, with a 
deprecating smile, “ that is indeed speaking plainly. 
I am very grateful for your good intentions, very, 
but if lam anything, my lord, I am disinterested, 
From my boyhood I have worked for others ; Iam 
working for others now. It is enough for me that 
I can see my ward—my dearest friend’s daughter ! 
—happy. Be assured that if I thought a marriage 
between her and the admirable Lord Boisdale would 
tend to increase that happiness I would use every 
influence I possessed to bring about such a match, 

which would do us so much honour and would ,I 
hope, be benefical to the interests of you, noble 
house.’ 

The earl held ont his hand and his cold, icy eyes 
glittered. 

“You are a clever man, Mr. Murpoint, and a 
generous one. England is blessed indeed in the 
possession of such men as you! I am honoured by 
your confidence—and—ahem— !I think you really 
deserve the baronetcy !” 

“You are very good to say so,” smiled the cap- 
tain, with a cunning light in his dark eyes. 

“Shall I,” he said, as the earl took up his crush 
hat and prepared to depart—*Shall I have the 
pleasure of adding your name to the list of directors 
of the Peruvian Mining Company ?”’ 

“ Certainly, certainly, I shall be delighted,’ said 
the earl; “I will go on to the club, I think,’ and 
after shaking hands warmly he departed. 

Howard Murpoint leant back in hie chair, and 
watched the tall form of his latest dupe disappear 
amidst the crowd. 

‘“*Snared at last,’’ he muttered. ‘“ Did I speak too 
plainly ? No; I think not. I have committed my- 
self to nothing. Shall I get the baronetcy? I think 
so ; if not, let the Harl of Lacklands beware. I 
have him in a cleft stick.”’ 

At that moment Bertie and Ethel approached. 
As they entered the corridor, Mr. Murpoint rose with 
@ scowl and passed out. 

“Those two,” he murmured ; “ they must be dis- 
pocet of before long. She thinks, poor girl, that 

‘ate will prove kind and give her to the arms of 
Master Bertie. Lady Boisdale, I am your Fate, and 
have other intentions respecting you.” 

Bertie and Ethel entered as the curtain fell over 
the doorway through which they had passed. 

“‘T thought papa and Mr. Murpoint were here,” 
gaid Ethel. 

“They are not far, off 1 daresay,’’ said Bertie. 
“ Will you not rest awhile P” 

“ How warm itis,” said Ethel, leaning forward 
and fanning herself. ‘“‘ Everyone looks hot ex- 
cepting dear Violet. See where she goes, pale 
and unrufiled as usual. Dear Violet!’’ and she 
sighed. 

Bertie’s eyes followed Violet as she passed, lean- 
ing upon Lord Boisdale’s arm. 

“ Do you think Miss. Mildmay is ill or unhappy ?” 
he asked, in a low, grave voice. 

“I cannot say. I do not think her ill, and I 


hey rm my lord, and Lord Boisdale and 


would not like to say that she is unhappy. I think 
she scarcely knows herself the exact state of her 
own feelings. Sée how dreamy and yet serene she 
looks; she is not thin either, and yet—oh, how 
terrible a puzzle is life—how weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” 

a — up at her. ; ioe thoes 

0 a are happy, y Boisdale. 
What should on ehow of the temptations, the 
sorrows, the failures of life.’’ 

Ethel smiled. 

“T may retort,” she said, “in kind. What 

ures can the celebrvted and popular Mr. 
Fairfax know ?”’ 

“The greatest failure a man can experience,” said 
Bertie, leaning forward. “The failure of a hope, 
that at the best never deserved the word! Lady 
Boi » if you could read my heart at this 
moment, you would see how bitter lite is to me, how 
hollow the mockery of success which has fallen to 
me! Once I would have welcomed it, longed for it. 
Now it.is as bitter Dead Sea fruit which crumbles 
to dust beneath my touch. Unoe—nay, listen, I 
implore F ge to listen,” for Ethel had half risen, 
pale and confused. “Once,” he continued, very 

le and earnest and witha sad music in his voice. 
‘When I was y enough to cherish such daring 
ambitions I dreamed that [ could make a place for 
myself in this great struggling writhing world, a 
place high enough to satisfy my ambition and feed 
my hope. I hoped to reach that place and to seat 
another there beside me, rather let me say, upon the 
throne itself while I knelt at the feet, This was a boy’s 
dream, Lady Boisdale, and like most dreams only 
the bitterness of its unreality is left to me. I have 
made a place for myself, but it is empty and deso- 
late. A desolate and bitter mockery because I dare 
not, I dare not hope that she whom I would have 
for my queen will ever deign to fillit. Lady Bois- 
dale, could you see me as | really am, solitary, alone 
in the great world, bereftof my dearly-loved friend, 
bereft of my hope, you would pity me, Others 
might laugh me to scorn for a presumptious idiot, 
but you, whose gentle heart I kuow so well, would 
pity me.” 

He took her hand as he spoke, his voice 
trembled. 

A tear fell on the hand which held hers. 

He Icoked up and saw that she was weeping. 

In an instant his reserve, his determination to go 
no further was broken down. 

He drew the hand to his lips and, looking up at 
her averted face, passionately said, in a voice 
trembling with love and supplication : 

‘Lady Boisdale—Ethel! you know for whom my 
heart has thirsted, you Oe why to me the 
world is bitter and life a mockery! It is be- 
cause I love you—I love you, Ethel, and I have 
not dared to hope. If you can forgive me my 
presumption. If you can—if you can love me 
—oh, Ethel, you know I have loved so long and 
hopelessly. Forgive me if I have forgotten the 
guif which yawns between us. Why shonld I 
not?’’ he exclaimed, suddenly and passionately. 
“Ts it acrime to love a noble woman, because she 
isan earl’s daughter? Hearts were not given to 
the rich and mighty alone. ‘The peasant revels in 
the power to love, and I—I who kneel at your feet 
pleading for your pardon, feel that I have not 
sinned against Heaven or man, but have simply 
obeyed the pure impulse of my soul in daring to 
love you. Ethel, Ethel, you too condemn me!” 

And, with a tone of despair and reproach, he half 
rose. 

“No! no!” cried Hthel, turning to him and 
aying her white, trembling hand upon his arm. 
**No, no. Condemn you! I love you!” 

(To be contiwued.) 








Loss ov Siuzr.—Take plenty of exercise, and yow 
will not complain of sleepless:ess. The best anodyne 
isa liberal amount of muscular activity out of doors 
every day. Persons who sit around the fire and 
lounge on the sofa, or read or sew a great part of the 
day, need not expect sound sleep ; ouly the labouring 
man can taste it in all its sweetness. Many fail to 
sleep at night because they will persist in sleeping in 
the daytime. It is just as impossible to healthfally 
force more sleep on the system than the proportion of 
exercise requires as to force the stomach to digest 
more food than the body requires. 

Decrease OF PAUPERISM.—With (the exception 
of Wales, the pauperism of the country continues to 
decrease. ‘The official tables issued recently show 
that at the close of April the 10th English divisions 
exhibited a decrease of 29,500 paupers, as against 
the corresponding day in 1873. ‘The Welsh division, 
however, which includes Monmouthshire, had in- 
creased on the same comparisyn by more than 12,000, 
or 18 per cent., the result being that there was a 
total decrease, taking the kingdom generally, of 
nearly 17,000 paupers. Bat the strikiog feature in 





this table, as in other recent issues of the series, is 
the very marked diminution of the outdoor relief o. 
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the metropolitan unions. Last year, at the end of 
April, there were 64,774 outdoor paupers on the 
hands of the guardians; this year the number is 
reduced to 55,940, or by a decrease of 18 per cent. 
very nearly. 


BURIED SECRETS. 


+ 
CHAPTER V. 

Wuen Diana Paulet recovered her senses, after 
the tragedy we have recorded, she was lying 
upon the heath, her face upturned to the frowning 
sky, and her old servant was chafing her hands and 
beseeching her to awaken. 

For an instant she looked idly into the deep gloom, 
the snow falling on her white face, and then memory 
came back to her, and she sprang to her elbow and 
stared around with wild eyes and panting breath. 

She was alone on the heath, with her groom and 
her horse. In the distance she could see a little 
processiin moving ats snail’s pace, two men in 
their saddles and athird figure strapped is a recli- 
ning position upon his horse’s back. 

* Quick, Denton, help me to mount !’’ she said, her 
voice all a quiver. ‘ We must follow—”’ 

She staggered to her feet. Denton lifted her 
into her saddle as if she had beena little child. She 
looked down upon him with a piteous face. 

“ We must follow,” she repeated. “ He is dead. 
Denton, ke is——” 

Again the lovely head drooped to the saddle-bow 
and again a deadly unconsciousness took possession 
of her. 

The groom was at a loss what todo. After a mo- 
ment’s debate, he decided that his young mistress 
must be taken to the Yews as quickly as possible. 

“Seeing him killed afore her eyes has been an 
awful shock to her,” he said to himself. “ Your 
gentlefolk can’t never stand the sight of blood no 
how. Their stomachs are weak, I suppose. 
The young man ought to have knowed better than, 
to have killed himself in the presence of a young lady, 
but what better could be expected of a forger? I 
suppose he was riding and came up beside her askin 
her the way. A chance acquaintance, that’s all ! 
might take her to Leddiston, that’s nearer than the 
Yews, but there’ll be the inquest and she’d be mixed 
up init, and master would never forgive me. No, I 
must get her home,” 

Leading his own horse, he walked beside Dianna, 
holding her in her saddle. 

The journey to the Yews seemed to him very long 
and painful. The girl revived once or twice, only to 
relapse again into insensibility an instant later. The 
shock had been indeed terrible to her. Coming at 
a moment when her mind was wrought up to an 
intense excitement, when love for Philip Ryve and 
a sense of her duty to her father were still in full 
conflict, when a sense of terror at what she had 
done had begun to possess her, coming sv close upon 
the stolen marriage—whbat wonder that the sensi- 
tive girl should succumb to the appalling shock with 
a prostration so absolute? 

The lodge-gates swung open at this strange 
home-coming of the young mistress of The Yews. 
Faithful old Denton would not give up his charge 
even to the solicitous lodge-keeper, and the little 
cavalcade proceeded slowly up the dark and gloomy 
avenue to the house. 

A servant came hurrying down the tall flight of 
steps as they halted. Diana, again unconscious, 
was carried into the great hall. The housekeeper 
and Miss Edgely were summoned, and the girl was 
borne up to her own rooms and put to bed, before 
Mr. Paulet was even informed of his daughter's 
return, 

A servant was despatched to Wareham in hot 
haste for the family physician, and Mr. Paulet 
made a visit to Diana’s chamber. 

She was lying in her little French bed, among 
laces and embroideries, white as death, and in a 
stupor that was very like the last long sleep. Mr. 
he bent over her, felt her pulse, and shook his 

ead. 

“She ought not to have gone out upon a morn- 
ing like this,” he said, addressing Miss Edgely in 
his usual cold and pompoustones. “Did her horse 
throw her?” 

Miss Edgely wasa prim maiden of very certain 
years. She wore what is termed a “ false front” of 
flaxen hair, and was dressed in the mode of twenty 
years ago. As cold of heart as her kinsman, she 
yet cherished considerable affection for Diana, al- 
though she had deemed it weakness to show that 
affection, and was always fuller of censures than of 
commendations for the beautiful gir). 

“How could I have kept Diana in if she chose 
to go out?” she demanded, sharply. She is wilful, 
and I am not her parent. I don’t know whether 














the horse threw her or not. Denton should be able 
to answer that question.” 

Mr. Paulet acted on the hint, returned to the 
library, and ordered Denton to be sent to him im- 
mediately. 

While awaiting the groom, the master of The 
Yews walked his floor in considerable mental dis- 

uiet. 

; He was ashort, thin, grim-faced gentleman, with 
the look of an ascetic. He seemed to have survived 
his affections, and lived only in his books. It was 
remembered that he had been devoted to his wife, 
who had died when Diana was some ten years of 
age, but since her death he had seemed to have no 
interests in life beyond his studies, 

Ho had sent his child away to a boarding school, 
leaving her there nearly ten years, and during the 
months that had lapsed since her return he had 
bestowed little thought upon her, only desiring to be 
left in his beloved solitude. ; 

Perhaps he reproached himself now for his neglect 
of her. Perhaps her sunny face and gentle ways 
had won upon him more than he had guessed. It 
seemed go, for he did not pause in his walk nor relax 
his expression of anxiety until the groom entered his 
presence. 

‘* What has happened to Miss Paulet, Denton?” 
demanded his master, sternly. ‘“ Is this the manner 
in which you fulfil the dutiee intrasted to you ? You 
went out with your young lady and returned soon 
after, saying that she had sent you home. I ordered 
you to return for her, and you bring her home 
nearly two hours afterwards, helpless, unconscious, 
looking as if dead. What does allthis mean? Did 
her horse throw her?” 

“No, sir; she fell off of him’in a swoon,” declared 
Denton, with agitation. ‘“‘When the young man 
shot himself, she went off like that, sir as you see 
her now, and she ain’t knowed nothing since, begging 
your pardon, sir, for saying so.” 

“What the deuce {does this msan? Who shot 
himself?” 

“ Why, sir, I went back as you ordered, sir, and 
rode this way and that way, and no sign of my 
young lady. Then I rode towards Leddiston, think- 
ing she might have gone in that direction, though 
unusual. And sure enough, sir, I met her a riding 
with a young gentleman as looked like a foreigner. 
I suppose he’d overtaken her and rode alongside, 
and she was showing him the way, sir. Justas I 
rode up to my young lady, up comes two officers on 
horseback, behind him, and cuts off the young man’s 
retreat, and one of ’em claps hands on to the young 
man, and says he, ‘Is your name Philip Ryve?’ And 
the young man turns very white, and said ‘ Yes.’ 
Then the officer says, ‘ Philip Ryve, I arrest you for 
forgery, and her Majesty ths Queen has sent me after 
you; sonorumpus.’ Then the young man gave one 
iook around him, and draws a pistol and shoots him. 
self dead. My young lady fainted and kept fainting, 
and I brought her home. The officers took the body 
of the young man to Leddiston,” 

Mr. Paulet bit his lips savagely. 

» “ Was ever a worse scrape for a young lady to be 
mixed up in?” he muttered. “There’ll be an in- 
quest, Diana will have to be a witness, my name 
will be covered with scandal. Denton, what didmy 
daughter say when the young man was arrested ?” 

“ Nothing, sir. And though she spoke a few words 
after he killed himself, they were low and couldn’t 
be understood. It’s plain, sir, that the young man 
had come upon her promiscuous like, and that he 
was a perfect stranger to her. I never saw him 
before.” 

“ Very well, Denton. You may go.” 

The groom retired, and Mr. Paulet resumed his 
walk, but after a little returned to his books, find- 
ing relief for his perturbed spirit in his favourite 
pages. 

The physician came, examined Miss Paulet, as we 
shall continue to call her, and pronounced her very 


ill. 

“She has had an attack of brain fever,’’ he in- 
formed Miss Edgeley. ‘‘She has had some great 
shock, and everything now depends upon keeping 
her in perfect quiet.” 

The windows of her room were darkened, the 
attendants glided about in list slippers, all was 
deathly still throughout the mansion, but the symp- 
toms did not abate, and before nightfall the girl was 
raving in the delirium of fever. 

Strangely enough, in that abandonment of reason 
she said nothing of the occurrences of that fatal day 
—nothing of that hasty marriage in the old church 
at Rosney Heath, nothing of the arrest and death of 
her young husband. Her talk was of her school days, 
of school friends, of lessons and prizes, ard not even 
Miss Edgely’s eager ears ever caught one word or 
name that Diana would not have heard her hear. 

Mr. Paulet dreaded a scandal, but there was none. 
Upon the day succeeding Diana’s fatal ride, he sent 
Denton to Leddiston to make inquiries concerning 





— Ryve, and to learn if an inquest had been 
i) 


To his great grief, he learned that the young man 
had not been instantly kilied by his pistol-shot, as had 
been declared, and that life had been found to be 
lingering within him upon his arrival at Leddiston. 
His wound had been dressed and cared for, and the 
officers, in view of the reward that had been offered 
for his apprehension, had concluded to convey him 
to London. Strangely enough, the prisoner had also 
desired the removal, and the officers had taken him 
away on the previous evening, 

“So there’ll be no inquest,” thought Mr. Paulet, 
well pleased. ‘I am glad of that. Here’s the end 
of Diana’s folly. When she gets well, I'll find a 
husband for her, and marry her off my hands. [ 
cannot have a sentimental, romantic girl to look 
after, else there’s an end to books and study.” 

The dull days of February bad given place to the 
windy, stormy ones of March and April, with green 
fields and springing flowers, and showers and sun- 
shine had come, when Diana Paulet shook off the 
fetters of her long illness, and had gathered suffi- 
cient strength to comprehend all that had happened. 

After the delirium had left her, she had grown 
very quiet, lying with shut eyes upon her pillow, 
scarcely answering even Miss Edgely or Mr. Paulet 
when they addressed her, and seeming utterly worn 
out (n body and spirit. Whether she remembered 
none could tell. But Miss Edgely was ready for her 
inquiries, and was anxious to meet them. 

One day in April, the nurse opened the windows 
and let in the soft, warm air, with a flood of life- 
giving sunshine. Miss Edgely persuaded her young 
charge to exchange her bed for an invalid lounging- 
chair, and well wrapt in a white cashmere dressing- 
gown, and covered with bright-hued Afghans, Diana 
reclined near the window, her gaze turned toward 
the park. 

How white and wan she was! The round, deli- 
cate face was very thin and woful. The sweet 
mouth ex au intense sorrow. The great, 
splendid eyee, looking twice their former sfze, were 
full of shadows. 

““What are you thinking of, Diana?” said Miss 
Edgely, kindly. “ You look down into the park 
tes the sight of it brought up unpleasant memo- 

es. 

The girl turned her gaze upon her companion. 

“ Tell me about what happened on the day of my 
illness ?” she said, gently. ‘‘He died! He killed 
himself. Iremember. Did they bury him at Led- 
diston ?”’ é 

“No, my dear. You need have no fears about 
an inquest. Even if (they ever call witnesses after 
so long time, they won’t call you. You see, Diana, 
he wasn’t dead——” 

“ Not dead!” 

The girl gave a tragic start. Her voice had a 
strangely hollow sound. 

“No, he was not dead. And so, you see, how 
impossible it is that you should be called upon to 
testify in the case. His heart had not stopped 
beating when he reached Leddiston. The Officers 
decided to take him on to London. They set out 
with him, but he was mortally wounded, you know, 
rons died within an hour of his leaving Ledis- 
ton 

“Ts this true?” 

“TIT can show it you in the newspapers. The 
officers were censured for taking tie poor wretch 
away while in the last extremity. He is dead, my 
dear—dead and buried! And your name was not 
even called in question. I think if it had been 
that your poor papa would have died of shame 
and sorrow. ‘The Paulets are a proud race, Diana!” 

The girkput up her hand feebly. 

“ Leave me for a little while,” she whispered. 

Miss Edgely had more to say, but something iv 
the girl’s look and manner checked her volubility. 
She went out and Diana was alone. 

For a long time she was very still. 

“ He is dead!” the young creature said to herselt 
at last, “Poor Philip! He was misled by his 
wicked brother. He was more siuned against than 
sinning. If papa kaew——” 

She was silent again, shivering. 

“ But papa must never know,” she said, presently, 
her face growing resolute through its pain, ‘I did 
wrong. I see now how wrong I was. It would kill 
my father, Miss Edgely says, to know that my name 
had been drawn into this scandal. Poor papa! I 
will bury my secret deep in my own heart. No 
one shall ever know that I was Philip Ryve’s wife 
one half hour! I will try to forget it myself, and to 
let all be as if it had net been. I will devote my- 
self to papa, to the poor, to whatever and whoever 
has need of me, I will be a better daughter than I 
have ever been. There is no ove to find out or to 
suspect that I have been married. My wecret is 


dead and buried. And now begins my new life. 
What has it in store for me?” 
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She might well ask the question. Her secret was 
buried. Would it ever be resurrected? Would it 
ever arise from its grave to crush her? 





CHAPTER VI. 

TuRovGHout those we&ry months during which 
Diana Paulet lay #l and at the very confines of 
death, Lord Thorncombe, Mr Keene, and Piers 
Dalyell, with their agents, were searching every- 
where with unflagging zeal for the young heiress 
of Thorncombe Manor. 

Dalyell was exceedingly shrewd, and his plan of 
search differed from that employed by the earl and 
the solicitor, Instead of looking directly for the 
missing Blanche Berwyn, he devoted all his energies 
to the discovery of Mrs. Ryan. 

Upon the very morning after the report of Mr 
Keene, Dalyell went up to London, and sought out 
and obtained an interview with Mr Lockham, the 
gentleman with whom George Berwyn had gone to 
Australia. 

He found Mr Lockham, with bis family, in lodg- 
ings in a quiet street off Piccadilly. The Aus- 
tralian was as communicative to him as he had been 
to Mr Keene—told him all that he had known of 
George Berwyn and his family—and showed him- 
self eager to assist in the restoration of George 
Berwyn’s child to her kindred and her rights. 

“You see, Mr Dalyell,” he explained, “George 
Berwyn was like a brother tome, His child has a 
sacred claim ‘upon me, only less than the claims of 
my ownchildren, Poor little orphan! She must be 
a young woman now, however,”’ he added, trying to 
smile. “ What sort of young woman we can only 
guess,” and he sighed. ‘ Poor girl!” 

“She was undoubtedly one of the twochildren in 
Mrs Ryan’s charge when the woman embarked for 
England,” said Dalyell reflectively. ‘Was one of 
those children Mrs Ryan’s?”’ 

“No. Mrs Ryan was childless.” 

“So much the better. The woman will not be 
tempted to foist a spurious heiress into the place of 
the real one,” said Dalyell. 

“Mrs. Ryan knew Mr. Berwyn only as a poor 
gentleman, as I explained to Mr. Keene,” said Mr. 
Lockham, “She had not the most remote sus- 
picion of his true rank and connections. If we find 
Mrs. Ryan it will be well that she should not know 
the position of her charge until Miss Berwyn has been 
presented to her grandfather.” 

“TI agree with you. You call the girl ‘ Miss 
Berwyn.’ Perhaps she is married to some low 
fellow. But speculations are unpleasant. How long 
do you expect to remain in London ?” 

“T have not decided, sir. I intend to buy a plea. 
sant home—a farm in the southern counties, perhaps, 
ora villa on the Thames. I wish to educate my 
children, and to enjoy my ease after many years of 
toil. But for some months, while I am finding a 
place to suit me, I expect to remain in my present 
lodgings. LIintend to devote my time for the present 
to the search in which you are engaged. Asi know 
Mrs. Ryan, I have the advantage of you all””—— 

‘Let me work with you,” interrapted Dalyell, 
eagerly. ‘Lord Thorncombe is my benefactor. It 
would be the happiest moment of my life could I be 
the one who should lead his grandchild to him. Mr. 
Lockham, let me share your evening rambles. Let 
me enter your counsels!” 

Mr. Lockham smiled at the young man’s eager- 
ness, 

“Very well, sir,” he said. “You shall work 
with me. I have a theory that Mrs. Ryan lives at 
the West-end, and that when I saw her in Regent- 
street she was near her home, She showed great 
familiarity with the streets. I think she had been 
in the habit of walking where I saw her. She was 
afraid of me. She ran away from me, That 
argues something wrong. She will remain away 
for days, even weeks, perhaps, fearing to see me 
again ; but, after awhile, she will grow bolder, and 
reappear in her old haunts. This is only my 
theory, you understand, but I have faith init. I 
shall watch for her night after night in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot, where I saw her, and in the 
end my patience shall win its reward, I shall be 
sure to meet her again.” 

“TI believe it,’’ cried Dalyell. “Let me join you, 
Mr. Lockham. Is it settled, then?” 

It was settled. That very night the Australian 
and Piers Dalyell ed Regent Street a full hour, 
Night after night the exercise was repeated with un- 
failing regularity. 

The theory of Mr. Lockham appeared to be 
well-grounded, for the weeks passed and still they 
saw nothing of the shabby figure for which they 
looked, 

The efforts of Lord Thorncombe and Mr. Keene 
Were equally fruitless. Dalyell ran down to Thorn- 
combe Manor once a week to report his continued 





non-success ; but In April the earl came up to his 
town-house and Dalyell saw him nightly, the 
schemer taking up his quarters at Thorncombe 
House. 

Lord Thorncombe, Mr. Keene, and Dalyell were 
wont frequently to compare notes in regard to their 
proceedings, and in this manner the villain was kept 
informed of the and manner of their search 
—information which was invaluable to him. 

Lord Thorncombe and Mr. Keene had desired to 
keep the very existence of Miss Berwyn a secret 
until she should be found. 

The earl cid not wish to have his hopes and 
anxieties bruited tothe world. He preferred to keep 
these to himself and to present his granddaughter, 
when she should be discovered, as one of whose ex- 
istence he had always known and in regard to whose 
identity even his worst enemy could have no sus- 
picion of possible mistake. 

But in May Mr. Keene caused to be inserted in the 
“Times’’ a very cautious advertisement, to the 
effect that Mrs. Ryan, who had quitted Australia at 
a certain time of a certain year, both mentioned, 
“ would hear of something to her advantage by ap. 
plying to Mr. Keene, solicitor.’? The advertisement 
was repeated several times, but no answer was re- 
ceived. 

Then another advertisement offering twenty pounds 
reward for information of the whereabouts of Mrs. 
Joanna Ryan, formerly of Australia, was published, 
but this was alike fruitless. 

June came, Lord Thorncombe was still in town, 
and his face began to show the wear of terrible 
anxieties. His keen eyes under his shaggy white 
brows were full of expectancy. His mouth, stern as 
always, had yet at times an expression of deepest 
bitterness men ner ee = — for his 
missin —the only descendent he = 
prec a remy creature upon this earth whose life 
had sprung: from his. He thought of her in the 
lonely nights, and wondered where she might be, 
More than once the stern and haughty old man’s 
pillow was wet with bitter tears of longing for her. 
And in the daytime and evenings he turned to look 
after nearly every girlish form he saw, with the 
fancy that it might be hers. Once, in the early 
evening, he heard a young woman swearing in the 
open streets—a woman under the influence of drink 
—and he turned faint and ill upon the instant. 

Was it thus he should find his grandchild, the 
descendant of a long line of “belted earls,” the 
possessor of some of the proudest blood that flows 
in English veins? 

Yet, generally, a more hopeful mood prevailed. 
He ordered the best suit of rooms at Thorncombe 
Manor to be redecorated and re-furnished for Miss 
Blanche’s occupancy, giving carte-blanche to the 
artistsemployed. He had his family jewels re-set. 
He purchased expensive trinkets, gold-mounted 
dressing-case and dressing-bag, writing desks, a pair 
of ponies trained for a lady’s use, a phwton, a dozen 
costly articles which he fancied his granddaughter 
might like. 

He had been astern, exacting father. He was 
prepared to be a doting, idolatrous grandparent, 
without ability to seea flaw in his idol. 

About the middle of June, light broke in upon all 
this gloom of expectancy. 

But that ray of light came to Piers Dalyell, the 
schemer, the greedy heir-expectant of the earl—the 
secret enemy of the undiscovered heiress. 

For a fortnight Mr Lockham had been busy, ex- 
amining the merits of various houses presended to 
his notice, and had therefore discontinued his walks 
in Regent Street. But one evening, urged by Dalyell, 
he had accompanied the villain upon astroll through 
the familiar neighbourhood. 

The night was dark, but not rainy. The street 
lamps glowed brightly through the gluom. The 
two men walked arm-in-arm siowly, up and down, 
peering into the shadows, for an hour or more. 

“ It’s no use,” said Mr, Lockham at length. “She 
has taken the alarm, Dalyell, and has moved to 
some other part of London, or has left town alto- 
gether, We shall have to give up the search. We 
have ~spent three or four months at it, and our 
time has been thrown away. I[ shall be busy to- 
morrow with my little house at Kingston on the 
Thames, and we may as well give over these noc- 
turnal rambles!” 

The two men paused ina dark archway near a 
street lamp, quite hidden from the observation of 
chance-passers. It was evidently Lockham’s in- 
tention to say good-night at once. 

* You may be right,’ said Dalyell, reluctantly. 
**T must devise some other plan of action. Give me 
a close personal description of the woman, Lock- 
ham. Is there not some peculiarity of feature or 
manner by which I might identify her ?”’ 

“No; she is simply an ordiuary——” 

Lockham paused, A woman was approaching 


them — with cautious movements—a woman 
dressed in black, and looking like a mere moving 
shadow. 

Lockham grasped Dalyell’s arm with painfal 
force. Both men waited breathlessly. 

Was this Mrs. Ryan? Had Fate,in the very 
moment of their abandonment of their design 
deigned to crown it with success ? 

The woman came nearer, nearer. She was an 
elderly, shambling creature, ina shabby gown that 
clung to her heels,and she wore a black shawl, 
folded tightly around her. An old-fashioned bonnet, 
of the coal-scuttle type, covered her head. Her 
hands were hidden. 

Lockham clutched Dalyell yet more fiercely as the 
woman came within the glare of the gaslight. She 
half-averted her head, as f unwilling that those rays 
should fall upon her visage; but the Australian's 
keen eyes detected her features. 

“It isshe!” he whispered. “It’s Mrs, Ryan!’’ 

They waited until she was within three feet of 
them, and then pounced out upon her like beasts of 
prey. 

The woman, with a wild shriek, fled with the speed 
of a deer, 

The men pursued her. She turned at the first 
cerner, keeping up her flight with an energy and 
speed that presently left the Australian far in the 


rear. 

But Dalyell, fierce as any tiger, nerved by passions 
of greed and avarice, spurred himself to greater 
exertion. He gained upon her. 

She saw that he was gaining, and pushed forward 
likeamadwoman. She turned corner after corner. 
She began to pant so that he could hear her, A 
half mile of pavement was thus raced over. But at 
last she faltered—she staggered—and in the next 
second he had clutched her in an iron grip, 

“T’ve got you now!” he cried, in a fierce and crue} 
exulatiov. ‘Look up, woman. Let me see your 
face.” 

To be continued. 








WuEN the heaven is black with storm, and the 
sun is hid, how hideous are the clouds! but when 
the clouds are moving on, and the sun gets a full 
stroke at them, making them glow with all colours 
from the deepest to the faintest, where are the cas- 
tellated battlements so beautiful? what ia the earth 
or sky is there so magnificent? 

Frevp-Post Duty.—A new set regulations for 
field-post duty have just been issued at Berlin. The 
chief object of the field-post is stated in these regu- 
lations as being the ‘secure and rapid conveyance 
of the official correspondence, parcels, etc.,of any 
army in the field.”” The field post-offices are aiso 
to transmit private letters, newspapers, and ordinary 
remittances of money and other small articles, to 
and from the army. These offices will be organized 
simultaneously with the mobilization of the troops. 
In order to establish and maintain a secure postal 
communication between thearmy of operations and 
the Fatherland “ field-post relays ” are to be placed 
certain points on the roads from the froutier. 
Officials and postilions are to be held in reserve for 
this duty by the postal authorities even in time of 
peace, and a list of the names of the persons desig- 
naed as members of the field-post establishment is to 
be transmitted for the information of the War Office 
at Berlin. The men are to be supplied by the di- 
rector of the post-office on the requisition of the Min- 
ister of War, who will then issue the necessary 
directions for their equipment and maintenance on the 
same footing as the troops generally. 

CueaP PREPARATION oF GooD VingGAR—Place 
an iron-bound oak or beech cask supplied with a 
hole half an inchin diameter directly above the 
spigot, and about one anda half inches below the 
bung stave, in acellar that is closeand warm in 
winter, or in some place of similar temperature ; first 
fillit up to the air-hole with about four gallons of 
good vinegar (free however from purified wood-vine- 
gar, which hinders the formation of vinegar), and 
allow it to remain for fifteen days, until the wood is 
thoroughly saturated with it; then draw off from 
one to one and a half gallons into into a second cask, 
and replace it with as much water, to which a pint 
of alcohol, free from fusel oil, has been added. After 
two or three weeks, again draw off one and a half 
gallons into the second cask, and replace it in like 
manner with boiling water and alcotiol, and repeat 
this operation every two or three weeks. To render 
the resemblance to wine vinegar perfect it is ouly 
necessary to dissolve some pure tartar in it, and to 
colour it with burat sugar. 

MepicaL Exectricity.—Electricity seems to be 
gaining great favour in the hands of the medical 
profession, and as we read the medical journals we 
are pleased to notice the success attending the pro- 
fession by the use of this agentin the treatment of so 





many diseases. The maladies so treated extend 
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through a wide range, from a little ill to those of a | 


And the warm caress, perhaps, recalled the slam- 


most desperate character, We have always claimed | bering spirit to life and consciousness. 


it to be the duty of every physician to investigate the 
reasonableness of new remedies instead of frowning 
them down as is too frequently the cnstom, for we 
need all possible means to alleviate the thousand and 
one “ills that flesh is heir to.” 
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THE SECRET OF POMEROYS. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF 
** Shifting Sands,” “The Snapt Link,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

I see—I see thee near, 
I know thy hurried steps th haggard e 
Like thee I starts, like thee disordered fly 
For, lo; what monster in thy train appear. 
Danger. whose limbs of + mould 
What mortal eye can fix’d behold? 
Who stalks his round, a hideous form 
Howling amidst the midulght storm. 

Tr was still the dawn of morning, and the gray 
light was even more tardily forcing its way into a 
thatched hut, or it might almost be called shed, that 
nestled as it were, in desert loneliness in the shelter 
of the black Liddesdale Hills, 

Tt had, perhaps, been a shepherd's dwelling, or, as 
was even more probable, a refuge for more unlawial 
traffic, since it was sufficiently near to the Solway 
Frith for a convenient and yet unsuspected abode 
for the dealers in illicit smuggling, who were now 
fast disappearing under a firm and organized 
repression of such offences against the law. 

As it was, there was one tenant of the little gloomy 
chamber, who was himself silent and motionless as 
if no creaturo breathed the atmosphere, which was 
only saved from damp chillness by the warmth of the 
peat smouldering on the hearth, 

There was a small, low pallet bed ia the 
farthest, darkest recess, which bore all the marks 
of age, and of which the covering might as well have 
served for concealing some stores of spirits, or 
tobacco, or lace, as for @ human being, so dark and 
faded was the hue. 

And the head rested on a cushion made of carpets 
that might probxbly once have laid in a ship’s 
saloon, or on the floor of the hut itself when more in- 
habited as a home. 

There was a white face lying on those pillows 
now; there was a figure whose motionless attitude 
could be discerned under the coverlet. But it could 
scarcely be discerned whether there was life and 
breath in the being that lay there, and the hair was 
matted and damp, and there were suspicious stains 
on the clustering curls, and the face was colourless 
and ghastly, as if the heart’s blood had been drained 
from the veins that should have warmed its pale 
hue. 

Still, noiseless and motionless lay that lone 
sufferer. 

Forthat it was a sufferer—whose face betokened 
pain helplessness, pertups death could scarcely be 
matter of doubt. 

And it only remained to ascertain whether he was 
past hope, whether the deserted one was gone to the 
land where eartiily aid is neither needed nor of any 
avail, 

Minutes passed, they lengthened on into hours, 
and still all remained in that oppressive quiet. 

Then a quiet footfall that only a fine ear, or 
the very essence of love could have dectected as of 
mortal would come on the silence, 

The door had been pushed open and a light form 
entered, which glided to the side of the couch with 
stealthy steps. 

As she came to the spot where the sufferer lay 
the girl threw back the veil which enveloped her 
whole person. She stood by the senseless form with 
a woe-stricken face that was scarcely less pale and 
stricken than the one on which she gazed, 

She bent over the senseless form. fhe listened to 
the faint breatiing that betokened the existence of 
the spark of life. he wau face relaxed its rigidity, 
the features were softened, and moist tears fell down 
her cheeks, and dropped on the cold face of the 
sufferer. 

It was at least some shade of hope in the dread- 
ful tension of her nerves. 

He lived. 

And with the buoyant hopes of early youth and 
unbroken nerves, Nsther tle gipsy began to believe 
in the recovery of that dying one, where, to the 
most sanguine, the lamp flickered in the socket, the 
eord was worn to a thread, and the breath was as the 
faint vibrations of a feeble infant. 

No thanksgiving escaped her lips.’ She had 
scarcely heard the sucii a phrase in her convent home 
still less the emotion of gratitude. But she bent 
down over her beloved, and pressed her lips to the 
brow and check. 





Even the inexperienced Esthor could read the in- 
dications of the returning brightness from beneath 
the half-closed lids,,the warm tint on the cheeks 
and.lips, the trembling motion of the limbs. 

And again and again she kissed the precious 
features, and called on him to wake up and speak. 

‘‘ Basil, dear Basil—my own, my beloved, speak! 
Look, your own Esther is here. She will guard you 
with her life, Oaly speak to her. Call her your own, 
my precious one.” 

And again that impulsive nature broke forth, and 
again she cast herself on the lowly couek where the 
precious one lay. 

The lips moved; they tried to frame some-sound, 
some word, 

How anxiously the girh strained her nerves. to 
listen. And at last it came—the expected word, 
What was it? 

Did her own name dwelt first in his heart and 
rise to his lips? 

Esther’s. heart hung well nigh pulseless as she 
listened, 

He spoke, It was not herown name. It was not 
that of the brilliant girl who had tempted him for 
a brief moment from his allegiance, 

It was the yet more dreaded oue of his eousin— 
of her who had been assigned to him as’ his bride. 

“ Melanie,’’ he murmured, “ Melanie, is. it yeu?” 

Esther’s brow contracted. 

For a moment or so shedrew back, as if no further 
sympathy should be showa by her to the traitor. 

Then there came @ deep, faint groan, and once 
more the woman’s ardent heart was fired up till it 
well nigh boiled over with gushing love. 

“ Dear, dear Basil, what is it? Youdo not know 
your Esther; you speak of her, your hated cousin. 
ft cannot bear it, Basil. Do you love her—yon eold 
Scotch. girl?” she went on, passionately, ag if he 
could have comprehended her words in bis pros- 
trate weakness aad misery. 

But if he did not comprehend the words, there 
was a dim notion of that eager voice, those brilliant 
eyes, the warm touch of her lips and fingers; which 
recalled him to a dim consciousness, 

‘“*Yes—yes! I know! I remember!” he whis- 
pered. “It was my death!” 

His faint glance was altogether faded away with 
exhaustion. A violent shiver seemed to move the 
poor powerless limbs to some sense of use and 
motion, 

Esther began to comprehend in’ a manner the 
necessity of some strong excitement to complete the 
restoration of his faculties. . 

* Basil, I shall die if you do not get well. I 
caunot live without you!” she exclaimed, again 
clasping his hand, and bedewing it with her hot 
tears. ‘“‘Do not leave me, your Hsther—your 
own, your devoted ene! Basil, who did thig?” 

And she lifted the coverlet and gazoi at the still 
wet wound, that was bound upin too rude a fashion 
to give hope of recovery, 

She drew her handkerehief from her pocket ; she 
tore itin fragments, and, wiping the stains from 
around the cruel gap, she gently drew it together 
and lightly bound it with the softer folds. 

Then she looked around for some help and for 
some stimulaut with which she could refresh the 
patient. 

Notiing was visible—nothing but a half-hidden 
decayei keg, that ouly a desperate and keen eye 
could have discerned. 

Perhaps Esther had some suspicion of the truth, 
or it might be thatit was in very wantoness of 
despair that she atiacked the small cask, But, in 
any case, she stamped on the side with her small 
foot till the frail and decayed wood gave way. It 
broke ia slowly, reluctantly, but still in very reality. 
and at last the liquid, whose odour at once pro- 
claimed it to be a spirit of far more recovering 
strength than water, poured out on the ground, 

Never did druukard hail it with such delight, 

Esther hastily caught some in her small hands, 
aud returning to the bed, moistened the lips and 
brow, and actually managed to pour a little down 
the open lips. 

It did not at first call up the animation she san- 
guiuely hoped. 

The lamp of life was too far gone to be revived so 
hastily, and it was not till the efforts had been more 
than ouce repeated that the first sigus of revival 
appeared, 

Basil’s eyes opened, and this time with a recog- 
nizing glauce. 

* Darling !” came faintly from his lips. 

And Esther could have screamed in very ecstacy 
of her renewed faith and joy. 

“My own, my beloved, I will die with you. I 
canuot exist without your love,” she said, in fervent 


i earoestucss. 





Aud as. she bent over him, and pressed her lips 
again and again and wound her arms over his feeble 
form, she could have venied out her very breath in 
the effort to strengthen and to preserve his. 

How long this mute joy, this exquisite relief 
lasted she never knew. 

She was wakened by a hand placed heavily on 
her shoulder, and a fierce voicu exclaiming : 

“Girl, are youmad? Do youwant to drive me to 
extremities? You little guess what ruin you are 
bringing on him and all.” 

It was Jacob the gipsy who was standing behind 
her, gaziug with a dark, terrible frowao and set, 
guashivg teeth on the scone, 

It was a sight to appal the strongest nerves, but 
Esther's spirit rose with the emergeucy. She sprang 
up and stood like yousg liouvss guarding her 
offs pring. 

‘“* Wretch, murderer!” she said. “ How dare-you? 
Is it not enough to have biood on yourhands anda 
life on your conseience, that you must come to fiaish 
your work, and exult over your victim ?. Heuce, [ 
say, or I will give you up to the justice yuu de- 
serve |” 

And her eyes flashed fire as she faced the un- 
welcome visitant. 

Jacob gave a nearse laugh. 

“So you have made ap your mind to’ that,” he 
said. “ You believe tie blood of that soft foolis on 
my hands? I tell you it ie not. { tell you tinat I 
lave never touched hia ; that his wounds were not 
inflicted by me; that if it had not been for me he 
would not beve been here now, above the cold ground, 
fair Esther. Now, do you understand what mistakes 
folks may makein these matters when they are ina 
hurry P” 

Aud he laughed again, thodgh there was no gaiety 
im the sound. 

“I do not belisve you. Youare but trying to 
escape punishment,” sue returned, im a choxing 
voice. . 

“TI tell you, girl, I am speaking trath ; I will swear 
it by the oath you know is rarely known to be 
broken,” he said, bitterly. 

“ Well, well,” she replied, with impatience. “It 
matters little, so tuat he lives. What more can be 
doue? Will you get me some better means.of remov- 
ing him, of healing this horrid wound?” she went 
on, turning anxiously to the patient as Basil once 
more shivered under the coverlet at the gipsy’s dread 
appearance, 

** Yes, on one condition,” he replied. 

“ And that,” sheasked. “ Wuat is it that I conld 
refuse for such @ blessing, Jacob? L[ will repay you 
a thousandfold.. I will, thank you from my very 
heart—be your debtor for life, if you do but help me 
to save him from this wretched peril.” - 

“You can easily give me all I want without 
being in sucha tantrum,” said the gipsy, coolly. 
“© Tuere’s life enough in the fellow, though he is 
but a milk-and.water cove. You've only got to 
speak one word, and give me one thing. Say yes, 
you'll marry me and give me your little hand before 
avother week is past. Ib promise to oure him in 
precious less time than any doctor im the land, and 
he’ll just go home again in peace,” he added, ina 
chuckling voice, “ Now, what do you say? Will you 
agree, Esther ?” 

The girl had listened in silence, But there was 
little promise of compliance in her eurting, scornful 
lip, or the glanee that waudered from one to the 
other of her companions. 

“Wretch! villain! heartless and base!’ burst 
from her lips. “Never. I will die sooner. Wo 
will die together, It would kill him. Basil, Basil, 
say that you would not have life without me. Say 
that Lam ali to you, even as youare to me, my own 
beloved!” she exclaimed, passiouately, throwing 
herself on the bed where her lover lay, all rough and 
miserable as the pallet might be. 

Jacob’s teeth ground fearfully at the sight. He 
listened in breathless silence fur the word that 
might, perhaps, crush all the girl’s fond hopes aad 
prayers. 

it came at last. 

* Yes—yes; love—love!” he gasped, whether in 
full comprehension of what he nad heard might well 
be a matter of doubt. 

But Jacob did not wait to test the fact. He 
seized the prostrate Bsther in his arms as if sho 
were an ivfant,and bore her off, struggling aud 
shrieking for help, from the spot, 

Basil was conscious of the unusual sound, but at 
last it died away. 

The gipsy had either disappeared with his 
burden, or Esther had become too exhausted a! 
perhaps too senseless for further resistance. 

And Basil, as it seemed, was left to die in dreary, 
unaided, unconsoled solituie, far from the hvip @ 
sympathy of his kind. A dreary fate for the hei o 
Pomeroys! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
“Mevante, my child, you will break my heart if 


you gaze at me with that reproachful glance,” said 


General Pomeroys, as his niece sat o ite to him, 
after one of the dreary, silent meals that were gone 
through rather as a matter of form than any real 
vower of tasting food by the bereaved parent and 
the orphan girl. ‘ You look like your mother,” he 
exclaimed, more impetuously, “ just as aho was after 
—yes, before her death, I mean, You are young, 
Have some pity on me, girl, and do not add te my 
grief in these, my Jast days of life.” 

" Melanie was, haps, better used to these out- 
breaks now, or a there were feelings and sus- 
picions in her heart that gave her some harder and 
less natural feelings, 

‘* Uncle Cyril,” she said, quickly, “I would do my 
best to console you. But what can bo aaid or done 
unless you will adopt the only means f#hat remain 
to put us out of suspense ?” 

“What are they? What do you allude to, 
Melanie?” he 
embarrassment 
sion. 

“That which more than. one 


eager curiosity in ite expres. 


person has declared. 
to be your ouly resource, dear uncle,” said the girl, 


versuasively, for it was pain and grief to the orphan 

that one shadow could come between her the 
uncle who had been as @ fatherte her silage she could 
know the lack of @ parent,’ a 

“ And that, I suppose, is to blazon all my griefs 
and private ‘to the world and to send solemn 
idiogs into a search that they would utterly fail in,” 
exclaimed the general, 

“Unele, I do not understand, of course, what you 
in your experience may know,” returned Melanie, 
calmly, “bug I do believe you ave adding to your own 
pain aud suspense future misery by 
red, bags effort uatwied. I hawe always heard 
that men, whose whale lives are 
searehes are ag secret ag they are clever, ¥ 
she went on. “Why not employthem? why not 
have tlhe camp of those strange people thoroughly 
searched and their story sifted to the bottom? I be- 
lieve from my heart that they are the oaly persons 
who know where my poor cousin is,” she went on, 
firmly, “and, uncle, his blood should not go un- 
avenged if he is dead, nor his» hiding-place undis- 
covered if he is living.” 

There was a remarkable pallor on the the face of 
the general as Melanie spoke, in a deliberate tone, 

Anger and fear seemed to contend for mastery in 
his mind, and Melanie knew him well enongh to an- 
ticipate a fearful outburst of rage unless hor own 
loving privilege, which had go often saved her from 
similar gusts of passion on his part, availed to. shield 
her from the storm. 

At last he spoke, in the low tone of suppressed 
emotion that is more touching than the fiercest pas- 
sion of wrath, 

“ Niece, you have never deceived me yet, so far 
as I have tested your truth. Answer me now. Has 
any one been at work to poison your heart? has any 
idle tale been poured in your ears by those who 
deal in such wretched gossip? Answer meas you 
would speak before your Maker, child. You can 
perhaps little think what may hang on your reply.” 

Melanie could searcely refrain from the words 
of indignation that rose to her lips, and the flashing 
eyes, the proud elevation of her well-poised head be- 
trayed the angry resentment that the implied reproach 
brought to her heart, 

Then a glance at the poor, wan, haggard face, the 
knowledge of the deep, terrible bereavement he had 
endured and the long, long agony that awaited him 
for the remainder of his dreary years at once calmed 
the hot impulse in her veins. 

“Uncle, I will not reproach you,” she said, quietly. 
“Still, incalmer moments, you would scarcely suspect 
your brother’s child of the meanness of falsehood. It 
is enough to give you my assurance that | have 
never, in look or word, permitted any human being 
to malign my nearest of kin ia my presence. I know 
nothing—wish to know nothing save what you have 
told me or what I suppose to be the general belief 
of the country round as to that wretched crime.” 

“Orime,” be repeated in a low, moaning voice. 
“Crime—well yes, I suppose it ia so. You are 
right, Melanie. And it is a crime to have mardered 
my boy, my only one,my Basil. You call thata 
sin, don’t you, Melanie?” he added iu a pleading, 
questioning tone. 

Tue girl gazed at him in questioning surprise. 
Had his senses forsaken him ? 

Was the terrible trial too much for his nerves and 
the Jong self-control shattering in its very intensity 
his reason? 

“Surely, dear uncle, surely, What could you 
suppose? What other name could be given to su 
frightful an outrage?” she replied, glauciug as she 


lied, with a face that had more. 


spoke at tho bell-rope that swung to and fro ia the 
old man’s hand, 

He smiled bitterly. 

* No, [am not mad, child, nor even delirious,” he 
said, “though I have had enough in my lifetime to 
out the tortured brain in quivering firebrands. But 
I had a reason, a full and sufficient reason for my 
questioning. Ohild, can I trast you?” he resumed, 
suddenly. “If I vent my inward feelings in your 
hearing, will you keep them secret? Will you for- 
bear from torturing questions, aud wait for the de- 
velopment that mast some day ensue ?” : 

“Am I not your own kith and kin, Unole Cyril, 
the nearest to you of your race save your——-" 

“ Save he who, per! has long ere this been 
numbered with the ” he interrupted harsh 
“I know—I know all you would say, but it 
needless—utterly needless,” he resumed, 
“Alt 1 want to know is whether you cam keep 6 
secret, without the glory of such a trugt,and yet 
bury all suspicion ont uu owa breast ?” 


her head. 

* , I will,” sh ied, resolu be j 
cae Gens ~ Pr yn even ately. javolun- 
tary trust, or still lesa yours. Uncle. san it be~-have 
Son tend te you know anything of poor Basil?” 


ehe went on, rly, 

“No,” he orfied eedty, “nn All is as dark and 
mys as ever, ehild! But, Melanie, 
listen. If I comply with your request it may bring 
on me misery and ruin and disgraey, De you still 
urge it? Shall J risk sack gongeqwémees, my 
brother’s child ?” ey 

rem om I osy? Ask heart 

% o, W ean owa. hear 
kiact would briag inn etn griet te oher years. 
Could yoa kno now if you*shrink from any- 
thing that ad hie life cep a 
she asked, as solema tone, 

He was silent; he aed seemed musing and beat 


ia ensone vidoes ol the past that were too shallow 


At last bis. resolve.seomed taken. 

* Melanie,"he repli “Something must depend 
on you. Your ows doctrine must be put in practice, my 
child. If I do sacrifice all—everything to make this last 
effort for Basil’s safety, if Ido bring on my own 
head shame and disgrace—it may be death and 
poverty—will you promise to marry Basil in any cir- 
cumstances and at any cost? Will you never 
desert, never reproach, never leaye him, Melanie, 
under any trial or temptation 2?” 

The girl literally gasped as her uncle spoke. 

“What can I say? Basil never asked—he did 
not wish.it. I am not his choice,” she replied, 
tremblingly. 

“But if he were alone; if he had but you; if he 
found that he did love you from his heart, what then? 
Do you not love ? Would you not be content to be 
his wife, Melanie. I believed it. I could almost 
have sworn it?” returned the general, im- 
petuously. : 

Melanie shrank back. 

Perhaps her uncle wag but too true, perhaps the day 
had been when she would have believed such a fate 
her happiest life, even in poverty, or hardship, or 
solitude. 

Why did she shriak from it now. 

The revelation to her young heart was like a 
sudden flood of light revealing a precipice so un- 
suspected, and wretched was the insight into her 
own heart, 

“ Uncle, I will never desert Basil ; I will do all 
that affection and duty and sympathy can dictate, 
under every possible circumstance. I will give all 1 
have of money, or time, or exertions for Basil, but I 
cannot promise to be whatI am sure he does not 
wish. It would be but misery to both. Do not 
ask it,’’ 

General Pomeroys gave a disdainful shrug, and his 
foot beat the ground violently as he replied: 

“Ah, yes, it ig always thus, ‘Thus professors 
can lecture to others, but utter failure when it 
comes to their own case,”’ he said, bitterly. “ Yes, 
I understand. You have learot to care for some 
oue, and I can guess whom. But it is useless; you 
shall not, no, not while I have life, marry that hated 
son of a detested father,” he added, impetuvusly, 

* Dearest uncle, calm yourself ; you cannot know 
wht you are saying” exclaimed the girl, sooti- 
ingly ; and, hastily advancing to his side, she would 
fain have placed her arms lovingly around his neck 
and cooled the hot brow that she was couvinced 
must be fevered and wandering in sudden 
delirium. 

But her uncle rudely repulsed her. 

* Never, till you have promised !”’ he exclaimed. 
“Never till you have told me that you have no wish, 
no thought of Kustace Neville, and that in any case 
under any pussible circumstances you will not be 





his wife.” 








Perhaps Melanie might have yielded to the frenzy 
that appeared to threaten either incipient madness 
or death to the relative who had been to her asa 
father. 

All was so wretched and,so gloomy around her 
present and her future life, that it would make but 
little difference to her as to the degree of misery. 

But as she paused and hesitated, as her very lips 
seemed to refuse their office, in speaking the words 
which would seal her fate, the door suddenly 
opened, and “Mr. Evan Leslie’ was announced. 

“He is come on urgent business, he says, and 
must absolu gee your honour, geveral,” was the 
man’s Stone apology for the iatrusion, “and I 
think it is perhaps about or from Mr. Basil, sir, from 
what he let fall.” 

The general turned white as ashes at the words, 
and for a minute it seemed doubtful whether he 
would consent te the demanded interview, but the 
servant's look of surprise and Melanie’s reproachfal 
* Uncle, dear ygole, surely you cannot refuse. What 
would be the comment on guok a proceeding?” 
changed his resolve. 

He gave an i $ gesture, as if to clear his 
brain from the ion and mists that fevered it, 

“Yes,” hegaid, “ yea, letitbeso, He shall come in; 
but, mind, I do not pledge myself to believe or not 
in any wild fancies that are spreading over the neigh- 
bourhood, Melanie, you had better retire, But re- 
member what I have said; I shall notchange, and I 
would advise you to prepare yourself for submission 
to my will.” 

Tae’ did not reply, save by a low inclination 
of her and she left the room by oge door as 
Evan Leslie was introduced by another oa the oppo- 
site aide of the aparsment. 





} 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

*Ozaupra, do not look so astonished. Why 
should it be a wonder for me to accept Mr. Leslie. 
He is surely not a man to induce any particular 
aversion in any woman's ideas,” said Zoe Danvers, 
with an affected laugh, as she and Lady Lennox sat 
in the boudoir of the latter, during the absence of 
the gentiemen of their houseliold oa an expedition to 
Carlisle, some day or so atter Evan Leslie’s visit to 
the castle, 

* Perhaps not,” replied the lady, «though I must 
confess he has not impressed me in the most fayour- 
able manner, Zoe, There is a degree of hardaess 
about him, his manner is cold and measured, aad, in 
short, I certainly should never have dreamed he was 
a lover of yours, petite,’ she went on, with e half- 
caressing, half-regretful tone. 

Zoe did not flush, as she might perhaps have done 
under happier auspices. Neither anger nor shame 
coloured her cheeks, and ove might have thought the 
infection had been caught by her of the qualities im- 
puted to her suitor. 

“It rather suits me best,” she said, quietly, ‘ My 
days of romance are over. I prefer some one who 
neither gives nor requires s0 much at my hands. No 
doubt we shall be very happy, especially when he 
comes into his expectations aud I can appear with all 
the prestige of a coronet and a fortuue.’’ 

“But so rapid, Zoe! Here you speak of the wed- 
ding in a mouth. It will be impossible for me to 
get your trousseau, and then the nook-and-coruer style 
of such an affair will make people talk, Do you not 
tuink so, my love ?” P 

“If Lam married at Heatherbrae; if you and Sir 
Kenneth will consent to the wedding taking place 
here, in the very quietest manner, it must silence 
scandal,”’ replied the girl, “ You know well, Claudia, 
that my only relation to whom I am accountable is 
an old aunt; and she will be delighted to get rid of 
me without any of the fuss of a wedding. Ag to the 
trousseau, Evan says that shall be purchased abroad, 
where we are going immediately after the wedding, 
and shall not return till rather late in the season, 
just in time for me to be presented as a bride. Sarely 
you will not refuse, dear Claudia,” she weat on 
eagerly. 

Claudia shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tam the last person to be hard, and put any 
obstacles in your way, ma belle,’’ she said, thought- 
fully. ‘“‘ Bat, really, all the events that have taken 
place lately are euough to upset any reasonable 
person’s equanimity, where any most extraordinary 
proceedings are coacerned, 

“ There is poor Basil Pomeroy disappeared after 
the fashion of his uacle—no one knows how or where. 
Here is Eustace Neville gone off in the very coolest 
fashion, without taking leave of his hosts, though it 
seoms he left the casile some few days since in 
tolerable Realth. 

“And now, you, Zoe, want to take the most 
serious step of your life without even the usual 








interlude be:weea the proposal or the wedding, It 
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seems as if the world was suddenly bewitched, and 
I feel as if walking in a fairy, or rather, in demon’s 
land.” 

She went on with a half-serious, half-comio 
smile. 

“ Everyone, everything, appears in confusion and 
chaos. I am absolutely terrified, Zoe. I might bring 
home retribution on Kenneth and my little Mabel, 
if I am not careful.” 

“Mr. Leslio and Tam much indebted to you for 
your good opinion, Claudia,” was the cantankerous 
reply. “Ido not see what harm our wedding is to 
do; what resentment it is to excite. I suppose you do 
not think that Evan had anything to do with Mr. 
an Pomeroys’s murder?” she added, sarcastic- 
a A 

“Scarcely, when I am not at all sure that the 
young fellow is murdered at all,” was the reply. 
“In my opinion, the body must have been found 
long before this when the space was so limited in 
which the crime could have been committed. But 
the odd part of the business has been that no one 
seems to have taken proper measures in the affair. 
Kenneth assured me, in faith of his experience 
as a county magistrate, that never was a search so 
slovenly and so stupid. He could not comprehend 
it. And though it was to a certain extent in his 
province to clear up the mystery, he did not feel at 
all inclined to meddle in so tangled a business.” 

“* Well, it matters not. I suppose a murder is per- 
fectly distinct from a wedding, Claudia,” returned 
Zoe, sarcastically. “ But if your nerves are so terribly 
shaken with this person’s trials, 1 will not urge it 
any longer. No doubt Evan can make some other 
arrangements,”’ she continued, haughtily. “I shall 
not in any case remain any longer an intruder on your 
hospitality, and may never ask for it again.” 

Lady Lennox gave a half-playful rap with her fan 
on the girl’s shoulder. 

“If anything could make me think you were in 
love, it would certainly be such gratifying im- 
petuosity on your part, ma belle,” she returned. 
“But calm yourself, Zoe; I did not mean to refuse 
your request, and if my influence will serve to 
persuade Kenneth to consent, it shall be used to the 
very full. That is,” she went on, “if you can 
honestly and frankly assure me that there is no 
possible reason why this hasty marriage should not 
take place. [havea right to demand that at your 
hands, Zoe,” she said, meaningly. 

The girl looked up with the air of a threatened 
tigress, so startled and so indignant was the ex- 
pression of her fair features, 

“Claudia, I- do not understand—you are most 
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unkind, torturing, treacherous,” she exclaimed, 
angrily. 

“ Not so, Zoe; it is but mercy to yourself. Do you 
not remember?” replied Lady Leslie, in a low, 
almost hushed tone. ‘“ Do you not remember that 
day when the foolish compact was made that com- 
mitted you to you know what? Do you not 
know that the paper was signed, and in my presence, 
foolish girls that we were? I have never broken 
my word. I have never even hinted at its existence, 
Zoe. But now, when you speak of this hasty, rash 
marriage, I cannot help reminding you of the 
terrible risk we both run. If you deceive Evan 
Leslie, I know full well he is not to be injured with 
impunity: And for me,it is no trifle, and might 
well ruin my domestic peace, Zoe, for Kenneth would 
never, never pardon a folly that had become a crime. 
Tell me frankly is that cancelled either by death or 
by the consent of the other party! You understand 
me ?”’ she continued, with a meaning glance. 

Zoe’s lips quivered painfully, and her eyes were 
literally strained in vain attempt to read her com- 
panion’s features while she spoke. 

“Claudia, you are cruel! You know the long 
years that have elapsed since then. No law human 
or divine could hold me bound to such a foolish 
folly. If that is your excuse, it proves to me how 
little Ican rely on your professions and friendship. 
It is enough,” she added, “I demand still that you 
will keep the secret you swore to observe. All else 
I will try to accomplish elsewhere.” 

She rose as she spoke, with the hot, scalding tears 
bursting from her eyes, 

“ Stay—stay, Zoe; do not be so rash, I will go to 
the very uttermost to help you,’’ interfered Lady 
Lennox, as the girl was about to leave the room. 
“ But, itis not only for myself tremble. If Evan 
Leslie finds out any such deceit, he would take a 
most bitter revenge. Life itself would scarcely be 
too dear a price to pay for the injury to his peace 
and honour.” 

Zoe trembled now, with the shivering chill of 
fear. 
“ Claudia, it is impossible; if that is all you fear, 
I will swear to you, if you choose, that I have never 
heard or seen the individual to whom you allude 
since the miserable folly that has clouded my whole 
life. You knew that he was going off to-——’”’ 

The door cpened as she spoke, and Sir Kenneth 
walked iuto the room with a face preguant with 
news. 

“Well, Claudia, my love, wonders will never 
cease happening in this extraordinary region,” he 
said, with a half-jesting air. “I am here with a 
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whole budget of startling events. Which shall 
begin with, you or your friend ?”’ 

Zoe’s whitening cheeks warned Lady Lennoz to 
interfere. 1 

“Qh, you shall give me all the news, and I will 
retail it to Zoe at second-hand. She has a frightful 
headache to-day, and I was just going to consign her 
to her room for the afternoon, when you came in. 
There, Zoe, run away, I will come and see you 
when I have mastered all these communications of 
startling events.” ’ 

Miss Danvers tried to smile, and Sir Kenneth, 
either from design, or an honest faith in the reality 
of his announcement, continued : 

“Oh, it is nothing to occasion any alarm to our 
fair guest. Only a strange rencontre that I had with 
an old friend of hers, at least, if I may credit hie asser- 
tion. He said he has not seen her for some years, but 
that he understood she was in this part of the 
country ; and, having business here, determined to 
try and seek her out. I told him he should be wel- 
come here, if he could find time to come over before 
he left.” ; 

Zoe had stood as if transfixed while her jovial 
host spoke. ‘hen she tottered afew steps to the 
door, and fell senseless to the ground. 

“ Kenneth, Kenneth, did I not warn you?” ex- 
claimed the wife, reproachfully. ‘See, the girl is 
fainting. Ring the bell for Stevens. She had better 
be carried at once to her room.” 

Sir-Kenneth certainly looked mystified at the effect 
of his news, and obeyed his wife's behest withs 
subdued air. 

“Really, Claudia, I begin to think your pretty 
friend is no end of a coquette,”” he said, more gravely 
than his wont. “There is Evan Leslie evidently 
going in for her in his cold, quiet way, while I more 
than once caught her and pvor Neville pretty well 
on ina flirtation. And now here is a dead faint at 
the idea of some old admirer, as I suppose. Claudia, 
my love, I have perfect confidence in you, 88 you 
must be well aware, but I confess I should not like 
you to go in for any very public exhibition of 
interest in her.” " 

Lady Lennox laid her small hand on her husband's 
arm, and looked up confidently in his face. _ 

“ Kenneth, dear, I will never disobey you wilfully ; 
but in this case there may be life at stake. You will 
not refuse me if I ask you to let me shield Zoe, if I 
can, from the consequence of a mere girlish folly. 
Trust me, I will never do anything that may bring 
discredit on the name of a husband I lovo and 
licnour.”” : 

(To be continued.) 
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OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Fighting for Freedom,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Suspicion ever haunts the guilty mind, 
The thief doth fear each bush en officer. 
Shakespeare, 
There’s ne’er a knave but a more crafty one 
May find the way to overreach him. 


\ Massenger. 

WE left Ephraim hurrying on in the direction of 
the dirty little streets and courts which cover the 
vicinity of the once fashionable gardens of Rane- 
lagh, now tenanted by the dregs of the population 
of hawkers, costermongers, carpet-beaters, washer- 
women, drunken and characterless servants, and 
the yet viler population which is to be found nest- 
ling near the abodes of the wealthy. : 

He had just become a little confused in his no- 
tions of the topography of the region—as well he 
might—when he paused and turned somewhat 
suddenly with the intent of deciphering the defaced 
and almost illegible lettering at the corner of a nar- 
row street. hat was his dismay at beholding on 
the opposite footway the burly bulk of his recent 
antagonist, Mr. Fitzplush. 

That gentleman also, perceiving he was dis- 
covered, made an alarming movement. It was no 
other than crossing the road diagonally to where a 
Berlin-gloved policeman stood on the kerb-stone, 
ordering an old applewoman to “keep moving” 
with her basket of ‘‘ windfalls’’—said policeman’s 
attention having been called by “a ratepayer’’ to 
the heinous offence of the old woman in pitching 
her basket right in front of the shop of a small coal, 
wood, and potato dealer, who also sold apples. 
Ephraim paused, as he did not wish to pass Mr. 
Fitzplush too closely on the narrow footway. 

The nature of the conversation of that gentleman 
with the policeman was but too evident. 

First Mr. Fitzplush pointed him out with his in- 
dex-finger; then the blue-coated member of the 
force nodded his head, and when Ephraim, along 
not to see their conference, turned on his heel an 
walked up another street he soon became aware 
that the twain were dogging his steps. ‘This deter- 
mined him net to call on his friend, as he had at 
first intended, but to make his way back to Chan- 
cery Lane, and trust to his own ingenuity, the 
chaptét of accidents, or the want of perseverance in 
his watchers, to give them the slip. 
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A circumstance which happened shortly after de- 
luded him into the belief that he had succeeded in 
this object. 

Ephraim’s way lay down Rochester Row, and 
here the policeman slip unobserved into the sta- 
tion, as could not leave his beat, and desired 
that a watcher should join Mr. Fitzplush, to track 
a man who had possessed himself of a valuable 
document, and, if needs were, to apprehend him. 

The inspector on duty, learning that Fitzplush 
was instructed in this matter by his master, Ralph 
Chesterton, Esq., was immediately on the scent. 
He not only made an entry of the information in 
his sheet, but detailed his most intelligent plain- 
clothes detective, who, making himself known to 
Fitzplush by a sign, did not join or speak to that 

rsonage. Dressed in the unpretending garb of a 

abouring man, he proceeded by sundry courts, 
alleys, and short cuts, always keeping the uncon- 
scious Mr. Ephraim well in view. 

Mr. Fitzplush, satisfied with this, visibly relaxed 
in his vigilance, and Ephraim, after turning the 
corner of Smith Street, and satisfying himself by 
walking nearly fifty yards that he had distanced 
the “ big fellow,’’ as he called him, took to his heels 
and, running first through one narrow lane and then 
another, finally came out upon the Abbey, about 
the spot where the wide new street named after Her 
Majesty debouches on the Broad Sanctuary. 

e was out of breath, and having made sure he 
was not pursued, he congratulated himself on his 
escape. 

“1 knew that hulking fellow was too big for a 
fast thing for more than five minutes,” said he; 
“weight and pace must tell against such a Inmber- 
ing brute as that, whatever he may be at close 
quarters. Ephraim, you deserve a glass of old ale 
for this trick, and I'll treat you to one.”’ 

He entered,the old ‘‘ Coach and Horses,”’ at the 
corner of Delahaye Street, as he said this, and was 
quickly served with his twopenny-worth of Burton. 
A man in a flannel jacket, with a foot-rule project- 
ing from his trousers pocket and an apron neatly 
rolled round his waist, entered almost immediately 
after him, 

“ Half-a-pint of old and bitter, miss,” said the 
new-comer. ‘“ Fine mornin’, sir.” 

The barmaid placed the ale before the carpenter, 
who having paid his money, looked after the young 
woman, with a wink, and said: 

“I generally call this tipple ‘ mother-in-law,’ 
but she give me such a settin’ down for it 
that I ‘ain’é called it so since. I ‘pologized 
to her, and said she couldn't take ‘old and 
bitter’ as meanin’ her, cos she was neither one 
nor t’other. But she told me she wasn’t used to slang 





talk, and to call things by their right names, or she 
wouldn’t serve me, and a lot o’ that, so that I’m 
obligated to mind my p’s and q’s, and as the beer 
here’s fust rate I don’t care about changing my shop 
for my half-pint, you see.” 

Ephraim, having so recently arrived after a long 
absence, felt himself almost alone in London. His 
newly found friend confidentially informed him 
that he had just “knocked off” a job at a swell 
house in Victoria Street, and that his time was his 
own for the rest of the day. Ephraim told him 
that his way lay towards Chancery Lane, where, in 
Cursitor St reet, he was temporarily staying. 

“That’s curous,” said the carpenter, ‘‘my way 
lies to Holborn, and I was thinking of calling upon 
a mate there, so, if it ain’t intruding, we might as 
well walk together.’’ 

They did so, and at the “Clarence’’ half-way up 
Parliament Street, Ephraim’s newly found-frie ad 
proved himself “‘a brick” by proposing to stand 
a pint of ale, They went in at the front door, the 
ale was called for, the carpenter threw down a 
sixpence, and then, leaving Ephraim and the 
change for a few seconds on a slight pretence, he 
made his exit at the back door into Scotland Yard. 

Little did the acute Ephraim suspect what oc- 
curred in that few seconds. His friend the car- 
penter, by a manual sign, communicated to a 
man who stood in the doorway of the Inquiry 
Office that he was to go round to the front street, 
and in two minutes after, the carpenter having re- 
joined Ephraim, that gentleman’s “ portrait’’ had 
been taken by about half a dozen “‘ men of letters,’’ 
for the nonce sporting a variety of illiterate cos- 
tumes, and so safely committed to memory that any 
one of them could have identified or apprehended the 
worthy lawyer’s clerk had he been authorized by 
warrant sotodo. Theale discussed, Mr. Ephraim 
and the carpenter walked and talked uatil Car- 
sitor Street was reached; but even there they did 
not separate. 

A dinner off steak and potatoes, washed down by 
beer, was followed by sundry glasses of gin and 
water, for which the carpenter paid his full half 
of the reckoning anda little more. This made 
them so intimate that Ephraim had confidentially 
and mysteriously communicated to his friend kis 
possession of a great secret relating to a rich 
family, from which he expected soon to make ‘“‘a 
jolly round sum.’’ That to do so he should the 
very next day have to make a trip into Leicester- 
shire to see a stunning fine fellow, a country squire, 
and that when he came back he would stand treat 
to so good a trump, or else “call me a sneak and « 
sponge, friend Johnson, or Jack Johnson, if you 
like it better. Here’s your jolly good health, Jack, 
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and good luck to you just as I wish to myself. See 
if we don’t have a flare-up, Jack, when I collar 
the mopusses. Here’s to you, old fellow.” ; 

Ephraim’s country life had not strengthened his 
liquor-carrying capabilities ; the excitement of the 
morning’s adventure, with the disappointment at 
Eaton Square, the true circumstances of which he 
carefully concealed from his pseudo-friend Jack 
Johnson, made him, as he expressed it, “dry as a 
lime-burner’s shoe.”’ 

He did not notice how cleverly at intervals that 
* jolly trump”’ disposed of his liquor anywhere but 
down his throat, and by half-past ten o’clock 
Ephraim was so “awful queer’’ that his“ friend”’ 
saw him up the dirty and dark corkscrew stairs 
to his untidy bedroom, by desixe and with the 
assistance of the boots of the inn. 

Jack Johnson pulled off his boots, loosened his 
necktie; and, having expressed an opinion that he 
was “awful tight, surely,’ the boots having the 
same opinion, left him in his friend the carpenter's 
care. 

Jack Johnson, or rather Mr. Sergeant Lynx, lost 
no time. ing down and listening to the re- 
treating footsteps of the boots, he carefully 
close a the door, placed a ik under the 
keylesa lock. He next assured@himeelf of the un- 
consciousness of the snoring Ephraim, whose 
stertorous breathing cove any slight noise 
whick he might make. Possessing himself of the 
will and of sundry letters and papers of the sleeper, 
he hastily conned them over behind the dingy 
curtain of the tester-bedstead. 

It waa not his cae to take the papers; no, he 
would report progress, and take the culprit, should 
he prove to be a criminal, when he authority. 
For this dag he had done enough, and he would 
return to his superior officers with the papers, 
satisfied with having marked down his e, and 
assured of bringing i¢ to bag eieateer es. ahah 
want it. 

That night a “report” of Sergeant Lynr’s 
ceedings, duly si and attested, was nal 
Rochester Row, and forwarded ta Scotland Yard, 
and next morning, just as Mr. Lynx was proceeding 
to Cursitor Street to follow w® bis inquiries, a 
watcher having been put or to see that Ephraim 
did not escape in the interim, Mr. Fitzplush 
arrived from Eaton Square, with a request that Mr. 
Lynx would attend upon Mr Chesterton at his ear- 
liest convenience. 

“My time’s the public’s,” observed Mr, Lynx, 
as he set out at once with Mr. Fitzplush, and in 
twenty minutes they arrived atthe mansion that 
Ralph Chesterton had, until yesterday, considered 
as his own. 

If that gentleman had been amnsed at Fitz- 
plush’s mode of dealing with the unlucky Ephraim, 
Sergeant Lynx’s account of his adventures with 
that contemptible personage was calculated to add 
to his amusement; but when he came to that part 
where the drunken fellow imparted his intention to 
take a railway trip and impart his secret to the 
“jolly country squire” he was immensely tickled, 

“Here’s a letter,” said he, “this moment re- 
ceived from the ‘jolly country squire,’ wherein he 
intimates that he will reach town this night, but 
declines to lodge anywhere but at an hotel until 
further conference on these grave matters. He 
further desires that Ephraim Ferrett may be appre- 
hended, the stolen will impounded, and hekept in safe 
custody till further proceedings can be decided 
upon.” 

“Then,” interposed Sergeant Lynx, “ excuse me, 
but I think we'd best stop this fellow’s journey, by 
applying for a warrant for Ephraim Ferrett, and a 
search- warrant to discover and seize a certain will 
suspected to be stolen and in the possession of the 
said Ferrett.”’ 

In half an hour an application at Bow-streot re- 
sulted in a warrant being granted, and just as 
Ephraim, recovering from his drunken sleep, had 
staggered down in his trousers and shirt to the 
yard, and was sluicing his fevered head and temples 
in a large washing-tub, his friend Jack Johnson of 
the over-night made his appearance. 

“Oh, Jack, how’s your nut this morning ; mine’s 
splitting. Why, you look fresh as paint; but, 
halloa! are you off fora holiday? you've dowsed 
the shop togs, I see, It’s kind to give us a look 
up, though, but I can’t go out with you. I’m due 
at Leicester to-night, and good for near twenty 
miles of road to-morrow, as I think I told you. Had 
your breakfast, Jack? I’m good for a bloater and 
swipes, or soda—nothing else.” 

“Very good, Mr. Ferrett, but holiday-making’s 
not my game to-day. I’ve a little bit of unpleasant 
business on hand. Here, three-eighty-five,’ (a blue- 
coated policeman with the on-duty “ bracelet” ap- 
peared at the yard door) “here’s your prisoner.” 

Ephraim was petrified. 

“Keep him here, while I go upstairs and fetch 
his clothesand something else that I want. Go on 
with your washing, man; you'll look all the fresher 
when you get before the beaks.” 





Ephraim all but fainted. His nerves were un- 
strung and his head ached, but now his brain 
whirled and his knees gave way, and he would have 
fallen but that three-eighty-five held him up by the 
right elbow and propped his back against the 
water-butt. Mr. Lynn soon came down. In one 
hand he carried the treasured parchment, on the 
other arm he bore poor Ephraim’s coat, ar, and 
kerchief, while his head carried his shiny silk hat. 

“Come, bustle,” said he, to the gasping prisoner, 
“ Get om your toga, my friend; the magistrate will 
sit atthree for the afternoon, meantime we'll find 
you gol quarters in Bow Street Station. Oome 
along, constable ; I'l. goand call a cab, and you 
can ride on the box.”* 

The-cab was called, amd in ten minutes the key 
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the tricky Ephraim. 
—— 
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of myself the more I think of it, and I’ll tell him so, 
And what did he do? He merely asked me to 
retract my personal imputations, which I did chnrl- 
ishly, and in the words dictated by that old prag- 
matical attorney. Why, I ought to have make 
him by the hand and congratulated him thatour 
uncle hada better perception of who would make 
best use of his wealth than I had. And now he 
writes off to me by the first post to tell me that he 
has found out that I am the chief heir to old Ruf. 
ford’s money, and not only to his money, but that 
the mansion he lives in, with the books, pictures, 
plate and all,are mine! Ill go to him, and——” 

A rap at the room-door, in the unmistakeable 
style of a waiter, was followed by the immediate in- 
troduction of one of that napkin-bearing species of 
the genus homo, wearing the usual stereotyped 
amile. : 

Presenting a piece of pasteboard of the quality 
called “ivory,” whereon was neatly engraved in 
Italian hand, ‘‘ Mc. Ralph Chesterton,” he added ; 

** Gen’!’ man’s in coffee-room, sir; wishes to see 
you, sir; told him I’d just step up and look if you 
was in, sir.” 

Having delivered himself thus diplomatically he 
awaited a reply: 

“See him? I should think so.” 

And, rising to his feet, Bushby Frankland made 
his way past the bowing attendant, along the cor- 
ridor, down the stairs, and into the coffee-room in 
half the time we have taken to write it. 

“ Cousin Ralph, I owe you an apology,” exclaimed 
the squire, and grasping him by the hand with a fer- 
vour that nearly upset his gravity, he went on to 
that they must be friends from that moment; and, 
as the business they had met to talk about was 
personal, they had better retire to a private room. 
They did so, and in half an hour had disoussed 
the momentous question on which they had met 
so thoroughly that neither of them had a word 
more to say. 

In the first place, Ralph had insisted on ceding 
the mansion at once, but this his cousin as obsti- 
nately resisted. He declared that he would not 
agree toany such a precipitate conclusion. Paosses- 
sion of the supposed later will must be secured, 
its authenticity proved, and it must be submitted 
to a proctor, entered for probate, declared valid, 
“when, and not before,” said Bushby Frankland, 
“T will enter upon my own. I shall, however, 
insist on your accepting the books and pictures 
and a selection of such articles of plate, statuary, 
and furniture as you would like to retain. Or, 
stay, Cousin Ralph, you can have the whole on 
lease on your own terms; I don’t care about the 
place, I assure you.” 





“Upon my word, Cousin Bushby, the position 
strikes meas rather ludicrous. Hore are wo,a pair of 


full-grown men of the world, bandying compliments, 
and nolo-episcopari-ingabout who shall occupy what 
an estate agent would call ‘ All that desirable 
town mansion, with its appurtenances,” with money 
to keep it up, and can’tagree. Now, to end all this, 
[don’t like the place, It is too large and alto. 
ther unsuited for me; besides, my means are 
imited, though sufficient for my wants, and I was 
never out out for a club-man,or an M.P., and, 
what’a more, my dear daughter Cecilia, was never 
meant for a leader of fashion. No, no, the girl is 
too sensible, too earnest, too candid—in a word, 
tao for such a position, were she even dis- 
teassume it. The sham of thelittle west-end 
world which arrogates to itself the title ‘ of good 
» the ‘upper circles,’ is not our sphere. 

my good Cousin Bushby, without affectation, 

to express my sincere satisfaction that I 

relieved of the responsibilities of wealth, 

to the comforts of co ” 
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“ Nay, cousin,” said Ralph, alsoa little surprised 
at the fight of three hours, “not one glass more. 
I’ve been in the city most of the day, and dined 
this evening at my club, so that I have not seen my 
dear child since noon, and though I told her it was 
my intention to call on you so soon as [learned you 
were in London she may feel alarmed at my un- 
usual absence, Good-bye, Bushby. good-bye, and 
if you insist upon not coming te Eaton Square until 
all these legal matters are settled—which excuse 
me for thinking somewhat whimsical, though { may 
admire your feelings—why, I’ come and see you. 
Good night.” 

The cousins shook hands heartily, and in a 
quarter of an hour a hansom eab deposited 
Ralph Chesterton on the steps of No. — in Eaton 

uare. 

“A person from Scotland Yard, who has been 
here several times to-day, is now waiting to see 
you, sir,’ said the hall-porter, so soon as Mr, 
Chesterton had alighted. “ He says his business is 
urgent.” 

At this moment Mr. Lynx, the detective, pre- 
sented himself with a bow. 

“ Sorry, sir, to be intrusive, but I’ve lodged the 
young man in Bow Street station, charged on sus- 
picion of stealing a will. I’ve put the will, sir, in 
safe keeping with the inspector on duty at the sta- 
tion ; so, if you please, I shall require your attend- 
ance at Bow Street at half-past eleven to-morrow, 
when tHe night charges are over, just to speak to 
the property and identify the young man. We can 
then ask for a remand, to bring up the lawyers from 
whose place it was stolen. That'll be the regular 
way of doin’ it, sir, and he’ll have to be sent down 
to the county where the offence was committed. 
Could you oblige me, sir, with the. names of the 
people he was clerk to, if these” (and he produced 
two stamped envelopes of letters addressed to 
Messrs. Oldfield and Snowdon, solicitors, Smeth- 
wick) “don’t happen to bs the right persons ?” and 
Mr. Lynx smirked at his own acuteness when Mr. 
Chesterton, having glanced at tha superscriptious, 
replied “ Yes; these are addressed to his late e.- 
ployers.” 

“Tthonght so,” said Mr. Quick, “and a nice 
young mau he seems to be. Hawever, hovll be kept 
out of the way of the coaches for some ‘time, I’m 
thinking. Good night, sir,” apd the détective bowed 
himself humbly out. , 

* = * + Se 

“Ts your master at home?” asked Ralph of 
Reginald’s gentleman. 

“ Yes, sir,” responded that important p:rsonage; 
“he’s in the back drawing-room with Miss 
Cecilia.” 

Ralph mounted the stairs and walked into the 
larger apartment, which was separated by a par- 
tially drawn portidre from the front. 

Could it be? Yes, it was so. Cecilia was sob- 
bing audibly, and the tone of Reyinald’s voice was 
ungentle, Ralph paused involuutarily with sur- 
prise. 
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repeat those words. Our dear father has done 
what is just, honest, and right, andI honour him 
for it.” 

“ Cecilia, you're a silly girl; you know nothing 
of the wool and its ways. With my experience, 
and, pardon me, with my legal knowledge, it seems 
to me that my father might at least have consulted 
me, andallowed me to sift this fellow’s story before 
he acted thus foolishly and precipitately. Yes, I 
repeat) it, Cecilia, and the world will endorse my 
opinion’’ (Ralph felt assured, by a certain thickness 
in his son’s utterance, that he hac been taking too 
much wine), ‘‘our father has acted, to put itin the 
mildest form, like a—like a simpleton in this most 
momentous matter, and I——” 

“Oh, pray, dearest Reginald, let me entreat. you 
to retire before our A father returns Sleep 
upon it, dear Reginald, you will not--ah!’’ and 
Cecilia, with a ory, rushed inte the arms of her 
father, who stood caimly between the partially 
drawn folds of the portiéze. 

“Young many I do not play the park of eaves- 

dropper,”’ said Ralph, ina voice, *‘ more im sorrow 
than anger,’ though deep mortification could be 
detected in its tone. ‘“ We. will not diseuss, either 
now or in the morning, the wisdom of the motives 
which have pted me and influenced my 
conduct. Suffice it that they justify me to myself. 
You may retire, i . Cecilia, my dearest, 
my noble child, dry your tears, There are days of 
happiness, days of teas! pentyerea in store for 
us, whieh will make-us ack with smiling pity 
on the ot ta dt fashion and of folly.” 
Reginald stood for a few moments in silence, and 
then left the apartment, choking with ill-suppressed 
indignation. It is with pain we reveal it, but truth 
compels the admission ; 7." had that night 
played heavily at his club, had lost, given his 
promise to pay for a large sum, taken more wine 
than usual, and had returned home in a frame of 
mind apt to quarrel on the slightest provocation, 
and to attribute to any cause but the right one his 
infirmity of temper. His vanity and ambition 
were mortified and checked by the impending 
change in their worldly position, and when he 
awoke next morning and heard that the lawyer’s 
clerk was that day to be arraigned at Bow Street 
Police office, and that his fatherjhad already set 
out for that dirty and dingy couri, he made a 
hasty toilet and made his way in the same direc- 
tion. 

The examination, however, was, as Mr. Lynx had 
said, merely formal. Mr. Ferrett was placed in the 
dock, and answered to his name. Mr. Lynx swore 
to finding the will and two letters on Mr. Ferrett, 
and then, “from information he had received,’’ 
taking him into custody for stealing the same, 
Mr. Chesterton deposed. to the prisoner’s state- 
ment of how he became possessed of the document, 
and his proposal to give it up to be destroyed for 
the sum of 5,000%. 

Thereupon Sir Frederick Roe decided there was 
aprima facie case for committal; and asked Mr. 
Ferrett, after the usual caution, what he had to 
say to the charge. 

That personage, who had throughout preserved 
the most extraordinary coolness, replied noncha- 
lantly, first, that he had not stolen the will at all— 
that charge he indignantly denied. The document 
was in his own rightful custody and care, having 
been handed to him by the deceased Mr. Ratford. 
Seeondly, that it was not a valuable security or in 
any way an artiele of value or property, as required 
to constitute a larceny by statute, inasmuch as he 
bed the late Mr. Rufford’s instructions as a profes- 
sional man—here he winked knowingly at Mr. 
Chesterton—to destroy the will, and that it was 
owing toa mere accident, as he could prove, that 
it was not destroyed. That he was not even 
chargeable with attempting to extort money, as he 
had never demanded anything of Mr. Chesterton 
whatever, that. gentleman having totally misunder- 
stood him and, acting hastily on that misconcep- 
tion, had not heard him fully out. 

Then, assuming an air of injured innocence, the 
audacious seoundrel inveighed against the personal 
outrages, us he called them, that he had experienced 
at the hands of the police, who had insulted the 
profession and violated the liberty of the subject 
in his. person, and by their shameful seizure and 
€etention of a document entrusted to him by the 
deceased Mr. Rufford. That at most there was 
merely professional laehes—so he phrased it—in his 
not having destroyed it. That for these and other 
reasons, which that was not theright place to urge, 
he confidently demanded his discharge, and he 
ended his argument or appeal by calling upon his 
worship to at once release him from this wrongful 
arrest. 

“ imally,”? added Mr. Ferrett, “‘I submit re- 
spectfully that this honourable court has no juris- 
diction in this matter at all, seeing that the sup- 
posed or imputed offence, if thert be any, which I 
emphatically deny, must have its venue laid in 
another place than the limit of this court, on which 








last point I think your worship will agree with me 
and order my release.”’ 

Here there was a slight murmur of sympathetic 
applause among the listening tag-rag usually in 
attendance, which was instantly suppressed by a 
stentorian eall of “Silence’’ from a blue-coated 
giant standing near the bench of justice. 

Mr. Ferrett bowed smilingly to the crowd, 

His worship, however, was not similarly im- 
pressed by Mr. Ferrett’s eloquence. Ho drily re- 
marked that.as Mr. Ferrett was now in safe custody 
he might remain so. That he was fully aware that 
the offence was not within his jurisdictioa for trial, 
but his warrant, based upon a sworn information, 
was quite legal. He should, therefore, remand him 
to the House of Detention until an officer should 
arrive from the country, to whose custody he would 
be transferred. 

Mr. Ferrett bowed and, after asking whethor he 

ht. be admitted to bau, to which the magistrate 
replied “ Certainly not,” he again bowed, and ob- 
serving that “he should reserve his defence, as he 
hada full answer to the case,’’ marched off after 
the gaoler, with his bright and ponderous keys. 

An enthusiastic coster, whd spent his leisure 
hours in attending at the “ hearings,” in which, by 
the way, his acquaintance often figured as 
principal, exclaimed audibly to a pal ‘ Vota 
trump, Bill. Vy, that cove’s cut out for a Hold 
Bailey barrister, He’s got the lor at the tip of his 
tongue and no mistake,” for which expression of 
opinion Mr. Ferrett thanked him with a smile of 
friendly epproral as he passed into the wretched 
little hole known to the drunkards and riff-raff 
attending the police-court as ‘‘ the devil’s drawing- 
room,” 

Thence, under the care of the courteous but vigi- 
lant Mr. Lynx, he was escorted across the street 
to a cell in the yard of the central station and, on 
the arrival of “ Hor Majesty's omnibus,” conveyed 
under escort"to the House of Detention. 

Next day a rural sergeant arrived, the usual for- 
malities were gone through, and Mr. Ferreté and 
his country custodian took a journey by rail, had 
an interview with two J. P.’s of Smethwick, and in 
the afternoon, having, been formally committed, 
his hair clipped anda warm bath supplied gratis, 
together with a suit of gray prison clothes, the key 
was turned on Mr, Ephraim Ferrett in a stone cell 
of Nottingham Castle, where for the present we 
will leave him to his not over pleasant medita- 
tions, 

(To be continued) 





THE MASTER OF GLEN HOLLOW. 


ae 
CHAPTER I. 

I ruinx Raleigh Edenton would have pleased any 
young girl’sfancy. He attracted mine strongly 
when he came to Madame Gerard’s to define my 
new position, and what was to be done with me un- 
til I fulfilled my woman’s destiny and married. He 
did not put it in those words, but explained that, 
since Mr. Weyburn was dead, the post of guardian 
fell to the Edenton family—his mother, his brother, 
and himself. They lived at an old country place 
cailed Glen Hollow. His mother was considered a 
very elegant woman ; his brother was somewhat of 
a student anda hermit, at which we laughed with a 
cordial gaiety. His business kept him a good deal 
in town, but, being really my guardian, he should 
run down now and then to see that [did not mope 
to death or turn into a bluestocking. Was Ia 
woman of genius, a reformer ? 

IT answered, laughingly, ‘‘That I could not tell 
what circumstances would make of me, but that, 
after three years’ severe study, I fancied I should 
like a little freedom and amusement.” 

“T must persuade my mother to come to the city 
another winter, then. Though, if you are fond of 
the wild and romantic in scenery, Glen Hollow will 
charm you. It has already become quite a haunt 
for artists.” 

“T think I shall like it,” I made answer. 

Possibly any place might have appeared interest- 
ing to me if he had desoribed it. At eighteen 1 was 
no wiser than most of my sex, and that is not con- 
sidered the epoch of supreme knowledge and dis- 
cretion. He was brilliant in looks, dark eyes, hair 
and beard, and just enough colour to make him 
the embodiment of health. His voice was peculiar. 
I have occasionally marked it in others—that flate- 
like modulation that somehow helps to convince 
you from its beguiling sound, 

He accompanied me during the first stage of the 
journey, as business called him in that direction. 
At M—— we changed cars, or rather [ did. He gave 
me my ticket, my cheques, bought a new novel by a 
noted author, and said good-bye in so kindly a 
fashion that I felt like parting witha a friend. 

“In a few weeks I shall be out to look ati you,” 
he said; and the lingering expression on his 
eyes brought a flush to my brow. 





At four I reached Glenville, a small but thriving 
town with several hotels and factories, and quite a 
city air visible in its well-built streets. Several 
carriages stood about thestation. I walked uncer- 
tainly down the platform, feeling very strange in- 
deed, when a tall, quietly-dressed lady scrutinized 
me. 

_ “Am T addressing Miss Vincent ?” a cool, peou- 
liar voice asked. 

I auswered in the affirmative. 

“Tam Mrs. Edenton. Believe me that I am glad 
to welcome your safe arrival. I hope we shall 
anny in rendering you content im your new 

ome, 

It was a formal little speech, and while the tone 
was not exactly cold, it was measured, and chilled 
me somewhat. 

“* Martin,” she said to the man, “ will you see to 
Miss. St. Vincent's luggage? Have you the 
cheques ?” 

I delivered them up, turned and followed the lady, 

“Have you found the journey tiresome ?** she 
asked, pres ently. 

** Not especially, though the day has been warm.” 

‘*T ought tohavecome for you, but my second 
son, Howard, has been ill, though he is recovering 
now. That has worn me somewhat.’’ 

We rode home for the most part in silence, 
though the winding road was rarely beautiful. I 
was enthusiastic, too, by nature, andi dowered 
with all the eagerness of youth, but even Madame 
Gerard would have been satisfied with my deport- 
ment then. I was calm and dignilied, and marvel- 
lousiy peoper. 

The house was large, with a spacious lawa in 
front, winding drives in different directions ; at a 
short distance on one sidea rangeof thickly-wooded 
hills, and shut out from neighbours by the clumps 
of trees in great profusion. Beautiful it certainiy 
was, but lonesome also. Toa younggirl who had 
lived with nearly a hundred of her kind, in the 
reg of a populous city, this. was prison-like iso- 

tion. 

I was to make myself at home everywhore. They 
were plain, quiet people, and. did not keep much 
society, but they would try to renJer it pleasant for 
me. Some of the neighbours were to cail the next 
day. Howard regretted that he could not make my 
acquaintance this evening on account of a severe 
headache, but would do so to-morrow. 

I inspected the books, the pictures, the few 
articles of vertu. There was a cabinet of shells and 
minerals, but that did not interest me. Mrs. Eden- 
ton plainly made an effort to entertain me, so 
when the great hall in the ¢élock struck nine I 
begged to retire, and she bade mea gracious good- 
night. 

l cried myself to sleep. It was very foolish, I 
know, and I crowned the sum of my folly by re- 
counting to myself Raleigh Mdentou’s gifts and 
graces, and hoping fervently that he would not long 
delay a visit. 

Mr, Crawford, the clergyman called the next 
morning with his two danghiers. 

Just before noon Mr, Edenton made his appear- 
ance, and we were introduced. He was taller and 
thinner than his brother, and, taough not quite 
thirty yet looked older, 1 thought, than Raleigh. 
Between these two boys there was a daughter, 
matrriea, and living now in Germany. 

Howard Edenton was thin, as I have said, rather 
awkward, I thought, sallow, with asomewhat stern 
face, His eyes were really beautifal, being so dark 
a grey that any sudden emotion made thom almost 
black. His features were regular enough, his hair 
and beard a soft brown instead of the, darker tint 
of his brother’s. They both looked.a good deal like 
their mother, but Raleigh tvok his brilliancy from 
his father, though a much less handsome man, 

Our dinner was quiet and proper. Mrs. Eden- 
ton was a lady of the old school, 

Aftera week or two I began to feel somewhat at 
home, though not content. I wrote despairing 
letters to my girl friends, and took long walks. Then 
I bethought myself of a new diversion and a sortie 
that might stir that quies Mr. Edenton out of his 
grave mood. At all events, I must do something 
to keep myself from being an idiot. 

“ Mr. Edenton,’ I began, one morning, “ I have 
a favour toask. I believe the income of my pro- 
perty admits of some indulgence. Will you pur- 
chase me a horse? ” 

“Ah!” pausing and viewing me for the first 
time, I believe. 1 stood the scrutiny with a deal 
of daring. I knew [ was pretty. A blonde, with 
an abundance of curling golden hair, peculiar eyes 
that were as changeful as the sea, a clear, fine com- 
plexion, a symmetrical figure, though, being barely 
medium size, I looked small beside Mrs. Edenton. 
And I was glad to know myself attractive, as.1 stood 
facing him. 

* You are accustomed to riding ?”’ he pursued, 

“1 was before [ went to school, I can soon re- 
gain my experience. And I want something to 
keep me from——~’”’ 
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““What?’? His eyes were grave and stern, and a 
certain inflection in his tone disconcerted me. 

“From hanging myself!” I exclaimed, with an al- 
most savage emphasis. ‘‘I have never been accus- 
tomed to so much quiet. It is unendurable. 

‘People have endured worse things and— 
lived.” : 

“Tam nota paragon nor a genius. I do get 
dull ;”’ and the tears almost came to my eyes. 

** Poor child! You see we are quite unused to— 
oung ladies,” 

a His moderate tone angered me, and his steady, 
impassible manner chilled. My heart gave a sudden 
gasping bound. ; 

“Jf I am inthe way,” I began, “or any sort of an- 
noyance or trouble—” 

He half smiled. 

‘* My child,” he said, still as gravely, “‘do you 
suppose people fit into niches, and have everything 
harmonious about them in a moment? Why, weare 
all our lives learning how to adapt ourselves to the 
exigencies of a day, and often fail at that. And 
you are so young.” 

“Perhaps I may come to have less feeling as I 
grow older,” I answered, almost spitefally. 

He studied me another moment, said he would 
make some inquiries about a horse, and turned down 
the path. Not once did he glance back. 

That day a pianocame. It was quite a magnifi- 
cent old-fashioned grand piano, and I[ heard then 
that it had been away for repairs. I felt a little shy 
at first, but Mrs. Edenton hoped I would make all 
the use of it that I liked. They were not a musical 
family, she said. 

I felt more at home after a good practice. Mr. 
Edenton came through the hall and went to his own 
room, but that evening asked me to play. 

My one gift was a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice. 
I was very fond of singing too, but I resolved not 
to do it until some one asked, No one did that 
evening or the next. Could I surprise them some 
time by a warble in the shrubbery, or my room, as 
if I were doing it quite unconsciously? I had all 
a young girl's vanity, I will admit. 

On the third day, late in the afternoon, I ran 
downstairs. On the rear balcony stood Mrs. Eden- 
ton, saying : 

“It is very handsome, and a great bargain, 
Howard, but it is too spirited fora mere child. I 
would change it before she saw it at all.” 

I hurried out. Mrs. Edenton changed colour 
suddenly, and Mr. Edenton actually laughed. 

“Oh!” I cried, “is it mine? Did you get it for 
me? A thousand thanks.” 

‘**T don’t know, really,” and he bit his lip. 

Mrs. Edenton was called away at that moment. 
I ran down the steps and began to pat the hand- 
some creature’s neck. 

“Trode him over myself, and he seems easily 
managed. Iam to give an answer to-morrow. But 
mother declares him unfit for you.” 

“Perhaps I can decide that,” I answered, 
haughtily. 

“T have a great respect for my mother’s 
opinion,” and he bowed his head. “TI could trust 
her to manage anything, with her years and ex- 
perience and cooler brain.” 

This vexed me, but I kept my temper outwardly. 
Raising my eyes in a slow, entreating fashion, I 
said, beseechingly : 

** Will you let me try him just once?” 

“‘T can hardly resist that plea, only, understand, 
it binds me to nothing. Perhaps you will wait until 
to-morrow ?”’ 

** If you only will allow me to mount him! And 
if I could have a good long ride to-morrow his trust- 
worthiness would be pretty well proved.” 

** Why do you want this particular horse? Or are 
ou so impatient that you cannot wait a few days 
onger ?”’ 

“‘T like him. He issucha beauty, And he has 

euch fascinating eyes.’’ 

“So you are ready to yield to fascination? A 
most untrustworthy leader and guide. There comes 
—- and you may take afew turns round the 

rive.” 

Selim behaved admirably. I was a little nervous 
at first, but soon recovered my self-possession 
though I studiously refrained from showing any 
= like experiment. 

“Now we will try him again to-morrow,” Mr. 
Edenton said, as [ pv aren “Yet I do not 
consider him quite a lady’s horse.” 

A guest remained to supper. _ I was in good 
spirits, and made myself entertaining. Some one 
asked me to sing, and Ichose a pathetic ballad, 
then a love song of Moore’s. I was highly compli- 
mented. Mr. Edenton was hidden ina dusky cor- 
ner, and I could nor see if it had affected him, 

The ride the next morning was delightfnl. The 
sun was under a cloud, yet there was no present 
indications of astorm. We rode through the nar- 
row bridle-path of Glen Hollow. ‘lhere was a wild 
ravine that had the appearance of having been in 





som? past age the bed of a river. Startled birds 
fl-w out of leafy dells,and we came upon a group 
of sketchers, but beyond that not a soul crossed 
our pathway. Mr. Edenton proved very companion- 


able. 

“ Selim is too handsome to Ne up,” he said, as 
we neared the avenue. “Still, lam not quite sat- 
isfied to trust you alone with him. I may meet with 
something that [ shall like better for you, but at 
present you may ride him on these conditions—that 
you never go out alone, and that when I desire to 
change you will do so willingly.” 

It was like a prisoner, whose thoughts are all of 
escape, being put on parole. I drew a hard breath 
and consented. ; 

Mrs. Edenton was not pl d. Somehow it did 
gratify me to thwart her. I longed to see them both 
roused outof their quiescent state. They had strong 
natures kept well under control, but I had a desire 
to test my strength with theirs. I hated to be con- 
sidered such a mere child. : 

Mr. Edenton or Martin accompanied me; fre- 
quently Mr. Edenton drove his mother in a pony 
chaise, and I cantered along beside them. I made 
a few girl friends on my own account. Miss Glydon 
was very desirous of making a convert of me, and 
reclaiming me from “‘triviality,’’ that curse of 
women’s lives, but I rebelled. 

About the middle of Auguat my guardian made 
a flying visit, and gave the whole house a touch of 
enchantment. One evening by ourselves, the day 
spent in a long ride, and the second evening with a 
few guests. That was the most delightful. I was 
so sorry to have him go, but he promised to come 
again soon. 

What a difference there was between the two 
men! And yet Raleigh was not his mother’s fa- 
vourite. There was something unaccountable be- 
tween them. She did not press him cordially to come 
again, and it seemed as if she and Howard were 
both relieved when he had said good-bye. There 
was some mystery in this, and I had a foolish long- 
ing to fathom it. 

On the estate lived an old woman with whom I 
had made an acquaintance. She also told fortunes. 
Girl-like, I had importuned her, and had been 
laughed at by Mr. Edenton: A handsome dark man 
with evil eyes, whom I was forbidden to trust, but, 
with the inconsequence of women, I did trust, and 
who would bring we much misery ; the light man, 
who would love me through misfortunes and perils, 
and whom I would not love until the very last 
moment, but whom I would be happy with finally, 
after much suffering ; a deceitful, darkeyed woman 
whom I must beware of, for her heart was cold as 
a stone ; another woman who would befriend me 
in great sorrow, etc.—the staple stock of a fortune- 
teller. 

A day or two after Raleigh’s departure I paused 
at Aunty Craik’s, and was surprised to hear her 
speak of him. 

‘* A rare handsome gallant,” she said. “ Take care 
of your heart, miss. There’s one woman gone to her 
grave on his account.”’ 

**On his account? Did she love him? Tell me the 
story,’’ I cried, eagerly. 

“IT don’t know as I ought, miss. They’re dread- 
fal close people, them Edentons and the madam is 

retty high strung. But, after all, folks will gossip 
behind their backs, even if they stand in awe before 
their faces. And if you'll never lisp it——” looking 
sharply at me. 

I ought to have gone away at once. I think if 
there had been more to occupy my attention I 
should not have paused to gratify a reprehensible 
curiosity. But when I faintly drew back, the 
woman was the more ready to repeat her tale, so I 
listened. 

‘It’s years ago, ten, [should think. There was 
a pretty young girl in the village, Miss Grace 
Connor, and Mrs. Edenton was very fond of her. 
They used to have her to stay at ‘I'he Hollow, and 
Mr. Raleigh walked about with her, and was as 
sweet as a bird on Valentine's day, and by-and-bye 
*twas said they were engaged. He was rather wild, 
and a master hand to spend money, but his mother 
was fond of him. Well, it went on and on, and 
people do say Miss Grace’s wedding-clothes were 
ready. One night she was there; they were all sit- 
ting together, when in comes a woman, who declares 
that she was his wife. Miss Grace falls into a 
swoon; Mr. Raleigh has high words with his 
mother. 

**Miss Grace pined away an about a year after 
died, while madam took as much to heart as if she 
had been her daughter, while the other woman dis- 
appeared.” 

1 walked home revolving my hero in my mind. 
I liked him, and longed to see more of him, but I 
was not in love. There would be plenty of time for 
that in the years to come, if I could ever get out of 
this prison. Must I stay here for ever ? How dreary 
it would be in the winter! No gay parties, no 
dances, no opportunity for a pleasant little flirta- 
tion, and we had found some chances for that even 








at school. I sighed over my hard lot- Does youth 
foolishly long for sorrow ?’’ 

I found the family in the midst of preparations 
for # journey. Mr. Edenton’s great uncle, who 
had been feeble for many years, was dying, and 
they had been summoned immediately. They 
must leave home early on the following morning, 
and the period ir return was quite uncer. 
tain. 

“Tam to leave you alone, Miss St. Vincent, 
bnt, if you choose, Miss Crawford will entertain 
you most ially. Shall I send Martha over with 
a note ?”’ and Mrs. Edenton’s eyes questioned me 
hurriedly. 

“I think I would rather stay here,” I said, 


slowly. 

“Martha will take good care of you, but you will 
be lonesome, I am afraid. 

** No, let me stay here. I can go over and spenda 
day with her.” 

* And you will not be afraid ?” 

“Oh, no;” and I smiled at that. 


om 

Mr. Edenton thought T ought to go, by-all means, 
That roused my obstinacy, and then I insisted upon 
staying. So they bade me adieu the next morning, 
and commended me to Martha’s care. 

“Well, well,” Martha said slowly, when they were 
out of sight, “* He’s a good old man, and has lived 
his three score and ten years. There will be some 
money, too, which never comes amiss.”’ 

I had an odd, delightful feeling of liberty for 
the first two or three days ; then it began to pall. 
I asked Martin one morning if he could go out with 


me. 
pretty gay. 
and let me 


I was not 


“Why, yes, miss, though Selim’s 
Suppose we wait until this afternoon, 


give him a gaod bit of exercise. The master is so 

particular, you know.”’ 

ihe But I’ve ridden him so long, and I can manage 
™m 


_The proud creature distended his nostrils, shook 
his mane, and made his thin ears quiver with spirit. 
He was hard to hold as he flew along with heels 
like Mercury. It was so daring, delightful! Every 
nerve within me was roused by the wild rush. So 
exhilarating was it that I could hardly think. 

Something started Selim. He reared, then gave 
one plunge, and we sped like lightning in a blind, 
rushing way, until a wild, lost feeling took posses- 
sion of me. There was a terrific crash, and I re- 
member nothing more. ; 

(To be continued.) 


LOVE’S PERILS. 


— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


“Tren I will prevent you!”’ said the mask. “It 
was I who procured his sentence of exile. He loves 
you, and to-morrow he was to be your husband. 
So I planned your separation to-day, and now you 
are in my power you must follow me, no one is here 
to defend you.” 

- And with these words he locked the door. 

“No one!” cried Angela; “ you speak falsely. 
I hear without the footsteps of the guard.” 

And she shouted for help with all the strength of 
her | ar 1 aha 

** Foolish girl,”’ sai stranger. “The guards 
of the repubiic will afford you no protection!” 

“Then I will protect her !” cried a manly voice, 
and Gerard Lorraine sprang through the window. 
“Villain!’’ he shouted, ‘‘I will tear the mask 
from your face and buffet it.” 

As he sprang towards the stranger to execute his 
threats, the latter drew a stiletto from his bosom. 
Angela, almost fainting, clung to her lover and 
pet that moment the bel hbouring 

moment the of a nei ing clock- 
tower pealed the hour of nine. < 

“ You are lost!” cried Angela. 

y ae | fear F saciotaee br) mask, in a tone 
of ex on. “Angela, you did well to summon 
the guard. I thank you.” 

And he unlocked the door. The herald, followed 
by . band of armed men, entered the apart- 
ment. 

“Signor,” said the stranger, addressing the 
herald, “‘ you recognize this man. Seize him!” 

The guards silently surrounded Gerard, who saw 
at a glance that resistance was impossible. But 
his spirit did not forsake him. 

“Take warning,” said he. ‘You have con- 
demned me without proof. But the first drop of 
French blood you shed will stain all Venice, and 
draw down on her all the artitlery of Bonaparte’s 
army.” 

Y Ficsishienlen,” said the herald, coldly, “your 
blood shall not be shed. The Council of Three has 
foreseen the event of your outstaying the fatal hour. 
According to the ancient usage with regard to 
exiles who have violated the law, you will be cast, 
alone and bound, into a gondola, which will be 
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towed through the lagoons and abandomed to the 


open sea. 

cc What!” exclaimed Angela, in a tone of anguish. 
“In the midst of darkness and tempest!” 

“ Ay,” cried the mask. ‘‘ And let it be forbidden, 
by proclamation, on pain of death, to all the gon- 
doliers and marines to succour the condemned.”’ 

“ Angela—farewell!”’ said Lorraine. ‘I did not 
expect such cruelty even from this base goverment. 
But I shall be avenged! Thou shalt perish, Venice, 
republic of tyrants.” 

He was dragged — denouncing the power whose 
myrmidons surroun him. 

“My fair one,” said the mask, approaching 
Angela. “ Thou art mine!” 

“Gerard! Gerard!’’ shrieked the unhappy girl. 

The door was opened and Leonaappeared. Angela 
rushed into her arms. 

‘* Yes—dear child,” said the matron. ‘ You are 
——— and abandoned. Come with me. If no 
other heart can feel for you,1 at least can ,sym- 
pathize and protect you.” 

She passed herarm within that of the weeping 
and trembling girl, and gently drew her away. The 
mask smothered a deep imprecation, and then, draw- 
ing down his hat over his brows, followed the foot- 
steps of the women ata respectful distance. 

Morning shone on the queen of the Adriatic. 
The storm of the preceding evening had passed 
away, and the city rose as fair and bright from the 
water as Venus from the sea. 

The golden glow lighted up the current of the 
grand canal and poured down on the piazza of St. 


It lit up with metallic lustre the sculptured lion 
of St. Mark upon his pean, and the famous bronze 
horses, the pride of the republic. The arrows of 
the sunlight glanced along the sculptured facade of 
the doge’s palace, and the white marble stepa of 
the Giant’s Staircase. 

But the shadows fell dark upon the Bridge of 
Sizhs, and the prison that stood half a bowshot 
from the palace. 

An immense crowd was in the great square, 
tumultuous, agitated, and excited. Among them 
stood Leona, the guardian of the relics of St. Mark, 
whose dwelling was near at hand. 

The people did not press upon her, for her pre- 
sence awed them. 

“ Canst thou tell me, good mother,’’ said one of 
the people, a gondolier, ‘‘why the doge and the 
senate have assembled thus early ?” 

“We have received brave news from Verona,” 
answered Leona. ‘Our brethren have repulsed the 
French, and the Veronese have massacred five hun- 
dred of the foreign miscreants. The survivors are 
beleagured in the citadel.” 

‘“‘Huzza for Verona!’’ shouted the mob. 

“More news!” cried Leona, securing silence by a 
wave of her hand. “ This morning a French frigate 
has been descried sopaeasting our port. For these 
reasons the doge and the senate are in session in 
yonder palace.’’ 

The news spread from mouth to mouth, and pro- 
duced an indescribable commotion. 

“A French frigate!"’ cried the gondolier. “ It 
shall not touch a pier in Venice. Our enemies shall 
die before they reach the shore.”’ 

“Death to the French!” cried a hundred voices. 

‘Yes!’ cried Leona, her eyes dilating, her figure 
expanding, and her voice resonant like that of a 
classic pieces. “ The French seek our subjec- 
tion and ruin. But, however great their numbers 
the winged lion shall devour them. Look! where 
he stands upon his column, defiant of the uni- 
verse !”’ 

“Away !”’ cried the gondolier, who had assumed 
the leadership of the populace. ‘Away to the 
landing-place, and death to the Frenchmen !”’ 

So universal was the excitement that in less than 
ten minutes Leona was left standing alone in the 
great copes of St. Mark. 

She glanced towards the door of her house and saw, 
not without a pang of distress, the form of Augela 
upon the threshold. The girl came towards her, 
but no longer with the bounding, elastic step of 
yesterday, her eyes were swollen with weeping, her 
cheek was pale, her graceful form drooped like a 
fading lily on its stem, 

“You are weeping, Angela,” said Lena, in a 
tone half-reproachful, halt-compassionate; “ you 
are weeping when your countrymen rejoice.” 

What is their grief or joy to me?” an- 
swered Angela, bitterly. “Do they sympathize 
with my sorrows? Has not Venice robbed me of 
my husband ?”’ 

“Then you lose only this man in the world. But 
this man was the enemy of Venice—Venice spurned 
him from her. It was the hand uf Heaven that 
swept his barque through the lagoons—the hand 
of Heaven that has parted you.” 

“The hand of Heaven does not+guide the inno- 
cent to death,’’ answered Angela. “ Gerard was 
pees but last night the black waters were his 

ve,” 





“ Hush,” said Leona, “ murmur not at the judg- 
ment of your country’s rulers. Learn submission 
and resignation. Hark! do you not hear those 
shouts? The people are eoming back to the 
square.” 

“Then let me fiy,’’ said Angela. “ All their 
cries of menace and of death seem directed against 
gene, poor Gerard. I will go to the ruins of his 

welling, and, gazing thence on the spot where I 
lost sight of his barque, I will pray Heaven to be 
merciful and to take the life that Venice has 
rendered wretched.” 

Leona sought in vain to retain her. She fled, 
without once looking back on the agitated multi- 
tude that now again filled the great piazza with its 
refluent waves. 

The gondolier, who had already made himself so 
conspicuous by his leadership of the people, ap- 
proached Leona, and, taking off his cap respect- 
fully, reported what he had seen. 

‘**Mother,”’ said he, “the French frigate had the 
audacity to cast anchor under the guns of the 
castle, and tc send some of the sailors on shore.” 

“And did you let them depart ?’’ cried Leona, 
with a gleam of fury in her eyes. 

‘* We are too late to prevent it,’ said the gon- 
dolier. ‘‘ Besides, they were protected by an officer 
and the guards of the doge, who escorted them to 
their boata.”’ 

“So!” cried Leona. ‘The enemy who seeks 
our subjection, proudly displays his three hated 
colours before the standard of St. Mark.”’ 

** All Venice has risen!’ said the gondolier. 
“ The waters swarm with boats and gondolas, and 
every prow is |turned to the frigate. They wait 
ow fora signal—we have come to ask it of the 

loge.” ; 

As he spoke a flourish of trumpets rang out 
from tie .summit of the Giant’s Staircase. The 
multitude gazed eagerly in the direction of the 
sound, and .beheld the doze, in his official robes, 
surrounded by. several of the Venetian senators 
emerging from the portals of the palace. They 
slowly descended the marble steps, and when they 
had reached the last the doge, waving his hand to 
command silence, addressed the people. 

“Venetians,” said he,“ your doge and your 
senate keep sleepless watchfor you. It needed not 
your cries to give them the alarm. The French 
frigate in your port, which gives you such offence, 
has already received a message requiring her 
departure, Captain Laugier, her commander, has 
requested two hours to weigh anchor, and the 
senate and the doge have granted this delay, deem- 
ing it but just and necessary.” 

**No—no!” shouted a thousand angry voices. 

* Citizen,’ shouted the doge, ‘‘it would be a vio 
lation of the laws of nations to deny the French an- 
asylum in the port of Venice. If the senate were 
for war, they would have declared it on France, and 
then would have pursued her flag; but France is at 
peace with Venice.” 

** Remember Verona!’’ shouted the gondolier. 

*€ And the violation of our territory!” cried another 
popular spokesman. 

**Citizens,”’ saidthe doge, calmly, ‘‘your senate 
and your doge have granted two hours to Captain 
Laugier to weigh anchor and depart. During these 
two hours the cannons of the castle, your boats, 
and yourselves will respect the frigate. Such is the 
sdvice of the grand council and the doge. Hear and 
obey !’’ 
Wild and rebellious cries rose from the agitated 
multitude, but they were hushed in a moment, for 
there suddenly appearing on the summit of the 
Giant’s Staircase a man of lofty stature and com- 
manding aspect, accompanied by two others, wear- 
ing long black robes, and escorted by the herald, 
and a detachment of armed men. 
**Silence!”’ said the gondolier. “It is Signor 
Gabrielli—it is the Council of ‘Three! Let us hear 
what the state inquisitors have to say.”’ 
* Citizens,’ said Gabrielli, “ we, who are stronger 
and more powerful than the senate and the doge, 
have countermanded this order.” 
‘*Long live the Council of Three!’ cried the 
multitude. 
A flush of anger passed over the countenance of 
the doge, while a smile of triumph lit up the haughty 
features of Leona. 
** Citizens,”’ continued Gabrielli, “‘ Captain Laugier 
has come with his frigateasa spy. We have given 
—_ to our artillerists to fire on the ship and sink 
er.”” 
*?’Tis an act of treason,” said the doge, ‘after 
the assurance given by the senate. You should, at 
least, having declared war on France.”’ 
‘** Verona has taken care of that,’’ replied Gabrielli. 
** Yes, people of Venice—the revolt of Verona and 
the defeat of the French prelude a complete victory. 
And now, at ignal given from the statue of our 
tron saint—death to the French! Let the waters 
their grave—and let not their bodies profane the 


“ You will it,’’ said the doge, sadly : “ then, so be 
it. But the blood of the French and that of the 
Venetian, may fallon the heads of the three In- 
quisitors !’’ 

Waiting to hear no more, the populace poured out 
of the aquare, uttering fierce cries of vengeance. 

The doge and his attendants slowly retired in 
the opposite direction and the Council of Three 
disappeared within the walls of the palace. 

Leona, standing at the base of the Giant’s Stair- 
cease, followed the retiring populace with her exul- 
tant eyes. Her heart beat high within her and her 
sallow cheeks flushed with unwonted colour as her 
imagination pictured the scene of vengeance 
likely soon to follow on the outbreak of the 


ple. 

She was startled from her dream of triumph by 
the sudden appearance of Lazaro. 

** You here,’ she czied. ‘‘ Are you not going to 
lend your aid to the triumph of Venice ?”’ 

‘Not I,’”’ said Lazaro, contemptuously. “It 
concerns me not. I was looking for Angela, your 
adopted daughter.”’ 

** What would you with her 2” 

**T wished to know if she had any news of poor 
Lorraine in the improbable case of his escaping 
death !’” 

“Lorraine! Lorraine!’’ cried Leona, ‘* must I 
hear nothing but that man’s namo? Well, what 
of him ?”’ 

“A long story, mother,” said the fisherman. 
“You know that my house was noxt to his—ihey 
levelled his dwelling to the ground.” 

“The law required—it was justice,’? said 
Leona. te 

“Yes, justice,” replied Lazaro, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘It was said that there was a little 
bit of patrician vengeance in the matter, but I 
didn’t question the motive, so long as it was an act 
of justice—though, by the way, Gerard was inno- 
cent of the crime for which he was condemned. In- 
nocent he was. Moreover, he knew the criminal, 


and yet submitted to his sentence rather than be- 
tray him.” 
“Canitbe? But no—you seek only to excite 


my interest—you are deceiving mo.’’ 

**T know the real culprit,” said Lazaro. 

* You know him!’’ cried Leona, eagerly. 

‘Oh, pray don’t make yourself unoasy, for I 
shan’t betray him. Ican be as discreet as Lor- 
raine. But that’s neither here nor there. ‘This 
morning @ stranger knocked at my door and asked 
for the residence of a Frenchman named Gerard 
Lorraine. ‘ He did live there,’ said I, pointing to 
the spot. And as he gazed wildly at the place, as- 
tounded at the fresh ruins that heaped the site, [ 
informed him that the Venetian police, not yet dar- 
ing to shed the blood of a Frenchman, had given 
him a berth on the open sea, but that they had the 
courage to destroy his house, particularly since 
there was nobody in it. ‘I am utterly confounded,’ 
said the stranger. ‘I was sent hither by a French- 
man who is now on his way to Venice. ‘The gentle- 
man told me to find out Lorraine, not to fail to see 
him, and to give him this letter and miniature,’ pro- 
ducing the articies as he spoke. ‘ ‘The sea alone,’ I 
answered, ‘can tell what has become of my poor 
friend. Still, if he escape tue dangers of the night, 
I know some one whom he will not fail to inform of 
his deliverance. Give me the picture and 
the letter.’ It was this errand that brought me to 

ou.” 

“If Angela were here,’’ answered Leona, “I 
should forbid her to receive aught from a French- 
man. And had she cognizance of the fate of Lor- 
raine I should still forbid her to send him a letter 
which doubtless contains some treason against 
Venice. Destroy these articles, or 1 will have you 
punished for having dared to take charge of 
them.” 

“ Pair and gently, Mother Leona,” said Lazaro— 
“fair and gently. Destroy these articles! [ have 
no proof that there is aught treasonable in this 
letter ; and for the picture,’ he added, taking the 
miniature from his breast pocket—* you will hardly 
persuade me that can conspire against the state. lt 
is the likeness of a gentleman in the old French 
uniform, and he is a fine-looking man, in spite of 
the almost imperceptible scar that rons in a deli- 
cate line from the forehead to the right cheek.’’ 

“6 What do you say?”’ cried Leona, with a sudden 
start. ‘ Lazaro, let me see this picture, | command 
‘“‘ Fairly and softly,” said Lazaro, drawing back 
a pace or two. it's a delicate picture—and your 
grasp is too rude.” 

“Lazaro,” said Leona, imploringly. ‘Let mo 
see this portrait.’ 

“There, then!” said the fisherman, holding it 
out tou her. “ You can look at it as much as you 
please—but I can’t let you handle it.” 

The guardian of the sacred relics looked long and 
earnestly at the miniature, shading her eyes with 





sacred soil of Venice.” 





“Glory to St. Mark !’” shouted the people. 


her hand—then, in a tone, the agitation of which 
she vainly attempted to disguise, she said : 
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“ Lazaro, give me the picture and the letter—~and 
I swear to you that they shall be faithfully de- 
livered to Angela.’’ 

we Ay,” said Lazaro, “ to be faithfully surrendered 

to the government—to be thrown into the bronze 
lion’s mouth that is always gaping to receive 
denune‘ations.” » Ss 

“Oh, Lazaro! Lazaro!’ cried Leona, wringing 
her hands, “ you know not how you rack me with 
your doubts.’ : 

Lazaro was about to reply when a sharp rustling 
sound attracted his attention to the statue of St, 
Mark. From the summit of the capitol a rocket 
shot upward in the air, and exploded over the 
piazza. The signal was answered by the distant 
shouts of the populace and the crash of cannon. 

“Hear you that?” said Lazaro. “It is the 
signal! The work of death has commenced, I 
must fly to the scene of carnage—perhaps | may 
gave some poor vietim from destruction,” 

“But the portrait! the letter!” cried Leona. 
“ Let me have them, I conjure you.” 

“ Swear to me,” said Lazaro, “by the sacred 
relics of St. Mark—you at least believe in them— 
that you will faithfully deliver them to Angela ?”’ 

“T swear it,’’ said Leona, solemnly, raising her 
right hand to heaven. c 

“Enough,” said Lazaro, surrendering the mini- 
ature and the letter into her hands. “I trust you. 
Farewell |” 

And with these words he hastened to the scene of 
combat. Leon» ‘ [t alone, glanced cautiously 
around her vo see that no spy was watching her 
movemciuts or listening to her words. ‘Then, 
g®-ing fixedly on the picture, she murmured : 

“Tis he himself—my heart and eyes have not, 
deceived me—the man once so adored and so un 
worthy of my adoration. And this is his hand 
writing ou the letter: ‘To Gerard Lorraine at 
Venice.’ Quick #t me master its contents.” 

With a trembling hand she tore open the letter 
and read as follows :— 

**l am hastening to join you at Venice, but the 
army of Bonaparte moves too slowly for my wishes. 
Hence I write to you that which I could wish to 
breathe into your ear. "Tis a strange tale that I 
have to tell, and its recital costs me many a pang 
and many a tear. 

“Years ago I loved a Venetian lady and bore her 
from her native land a happy bridegroom. It were 
long to tell you how the demon of jealousy was 
awakened in my breast, how I learnt to believe her 
false—how I abandoned her. It is only within a 
short time that proofs of her truth, proofs over- 
whelming me with the agony of remorse have come 
to my knowledge. Alas! alas! too late! You, 
her son and mine, abandoned by both parents, 
were found adopted and brought up by a poor 
peasant of Dauphine. Oh, Heaven, that this 
knowledge comes so late! But perhaps your mother 
lives, perhaps Heaven has spared her to witness 
my repentance, my agony! Seek her throughout 
Venice. Her maiden name was Leona Colonna. 
I can write no more. May Heaven watch over you 
and grant us a speedy meeting. But if it is destined 
we shall never meet again, then keep the picture 
that 1 send yon by asure hand, It was what your 
father was when he wooed and won his pure 
Venetian bride. I can write no more, my tears 
blot the paper. Your repentant and distressed 
father, 

“Eustace CouNT DE CLARMONT.” 

It were vain to attempt to describe the agitation 
and agony this revelation roused in the breast of 

na. Gerard, her son, and she had repulsed him, 
had distrusted him, even hated him! She had seen 
him with a fiendish joy driven from Venice. No 
instinctive feeling had revealed their relation- 
ship. 

Her strong frame writhed in bitter agony, and 
her trembling limbs almost refused to sustain her, 
and when she saw Angela, her adopted daughter, 
whose life she had embittered, rushing towards 
her, sie could only gasp out: 

““Gerard ! Gerard! where is he? Have you 
Jearned his fate. Speak! speak—I conjure you!” 

Ang la, hardly less agitated, replied : 

* He is saved!” 

* Saved !’’ 

“Yes,” cried Angela. ‘“ His boat was picked np 
by the French frigate ‘ Vengeance,’ and he is now 
safe on-board, within sight of Venice.” 

“On board the frigate!” shrieked Leona. “Oh! 
he is Jost!” 

“What do you mean?” cried Angela, gazing on 
Leona with wild and terrified eyes. 

“Know you not,” said Leona, wringing her 
hands, despairingly, “that the people are attack- 
ing the frigate and murdering her crew ? Know 
you not that Gerard—Gerard—do you hear P— 
the son whom I mourned as dead—is among the vic- 
tims ?”’ 

“Gerard your son!’ exclaimed Angela. 

“tie must not—cannost die!’ pursued Leona. 





“ Heaven will not crush utterly so lone and miser 
able a béeing’as Iam. Oh, Heaven!’’ she eried, fall- 
ing on her knees, “ forget the curses of a Venetian, 
and hear oly a moth@r’s prayers. Protect and 
save my child!” 

She rose to her feet and clung to Angela for sup- 
port, trembling in every limb. © 

At that moment an —. was heard that 
shook the very pavement of the square, ‘The terri- 
fied women clung to each other, shuddering asif an 
earthquake were rolling under their feet. A little 
while afterwards—though it seemed an age to them 
—a multitude of people, returning from the scene 
of destruction, poured across the piazza in wild dis- 
array, and uttering cries that might have proceeded 
from the lips of demons. Some of them bore aloft 
on pikes French uniforms, tricoloured banners rent 
to rags, and sanguinary tokens of the massacre that 
had taken place. They passed more like a route of 
spectres in a phantasmagoria than a multitude of 
human beings. They vanished as they came—only 
the gondolier who had led them to the carnage lin- 
peced fue a moment by Leona. 

“ Victory!’ he shouted—“ victory! The frigate 
has gone down. Not a Frenchman has escaped. 
Glory to St. Mark!’ And, waving a eword aloft, 
he followed his companions. 

“Dead, dead!” cried Leona. “My child~my 
own—my beautiful—my brave. His death is mine. 
Yet I may at least recover his body. Come, Angela 
—come, let us search for his remains—save them 
from dishonour, and then pray for the hour that 
will unite us in heaven!” 


She grasped the arm of Angela, who was stunned 


by this last blow of fate, and hurried her along the 
banks of the canal in the direction of the scene of 
popular vengeance. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Erez long there entered upon the now deserted 
square two figures, both in Venetian costume ; one 
of them, stalwart and erect, was Lazaro, the fisher- 
man, the other, clinging to his companion for sup- 
port, and dragging his weary limbs along with diffi- 
culty, was no other than Gerard Lorraine ! 

“‘ Courage, comrade,” said the fisherman, leading 
his companion to a bench of stone in a retired part 
of the square, between the basea of two ponderous 
columns. “ Rest yourself here—I will guarantee 
your safety for a few minutes at least. Take 
breath ; your dress will protect you.” 

Gerard grasped the hand of his friend warmly as 
he sank upon the seat. 

“Thanks, thanks,” he murmured. ‘ I was sink- 
ing for the last time when you took me into your 
boat. 

“If it had only been a duty,’”’ answered Lazaro, 
‘IT might have failed in the performance. But Lhad 
confided my secret to you—you knew thatI alone 
had decorated the lion of St. Mark with the hated 
tricolour, and yet rather than betray me you sub- 
mitted to exile and almost certain death. It was a 
dett ; and I always repay my debts.” 

“In the midst of the awful tempest of last night,” 
said Gerard, after a pause, “I was taken, as you 
know, on board the frigate by my gallant countrye 
men. The wind blewa gale, and, chased by two 
Austrian vessels, we were compelled to take refuge 
under the batteries of the Lido to escape the stormy 
sea and hostile guns. We cast anchor under the 
fort after having saluted the flag as that of a 
friendly power. The crew were inning to rest 
after the fatigues of the night, when a Venetian 
officer ordered the captain to put to sea again. 
Vainly did the gallant Laugier appeal to the faith 
of treaties, to the law of nations and the humauiiy 
of Venice. All was useless. He was allowed only 
two hours’ delay. Hard as the order was, we were 
preparing to obey it, when a signal rocket from 
this square, a gun from the Lido was fired on us. 
Astounded and surprised, the captain rushed on 
the quarter-deck waving a white flag. A second 
— from the fort stretched him dead on the 
d c ” 


“Infamous treachery !”’ cried Lazaro, 
“With cries of indignation,” continued Gerard, 


‘*we rushed to our batteries. But we were shot 
down by the artillery of the fort before we could 
load agun. The waves swarmed with enemies— 
they boarded us by hundreds, overwhelming us with 
a living avalanche. Before we could secure our 
pikes, cutlasses aud pistols, we were murdered— 
literally murdered. When all was lostI snatched 
the cloak and cap from a@ fallen Venetian, sprang 
into the water and swam towards shore. You 
know the rest, my friend, my preserver.’’ 

“Hark !’’ said Lazaro. “1 hear the voice of the 
herald in the piazetta.”’ 

Gerald listened and heard distinctly the following 
proclamation : 

“People of Venice! several Frenchmen have 
escaped the just vengeance of the nation. A reward 
ofa thousand sequins will be paid for every head 
vy the republic.” 





U 





“Lorraine!” cried Lazaro, “rise! the hope of 
reward will stimulate these tigers to frantie exer- 
tions.” 

“ 26 ae I fly ae a pope of sprin 
ing to his feet. ‘* My stren; nearly exhausted.” 
"There is one house near at hand, sacred from 
search—and one alone.”’ 

** Whose is it ?”” : 

“ Leona’s—the guardian of the relics of St. Mark.” 

“ Oh, not there ! she will betray me.” 

‘There for a few moment at least you are secure. 
She is absent now. It will give us time to think.” 

They were standing within a few of Leona’s 
door. Lazaro opened it and pushed the fugitive in. 
He had just time to close the door sud turn away 
from it when he encounted Leona herself. Lazaro 
adopted a sudden resolution. 

‘* Mother Leona,” said he, “ you are a Venetian, 
but you have a woman’s heart. You would notbe- 
tray a trembling and hunted fugitive ?”’ 

* Of whom do you speak?” asked Leona. 

“T hardly dare breathe his name,” answered 
Lazaro. “It would revive your anger. But, in a 
word, it is the affianced hasband.of your adopted 
daughter, who would certainly die if harm came to 
her lover.” 

‘“* Gerard Lorraine!” exclaimed Leona. 

‘* Yes—Gerard Lorraine! Hscaped from the mas- 
sacre of the French, I saved him in my boat. Do 
not betray him.” 

“TI betray him!’ cried Leona, in a tone of re- 
proach, 

“Hark!” said Lazaro, “the people are shouting 
pean as they come hither. Will you save 

im o? 

“ With my life,” said Leona, 

“Is it possible ?” cried Lazaro. “What has so 
suddenly melted your heart ?’’ 

“T have no time to explain,’’ answered Leona. 
** But tell-me where he is?” 

**In the vestibule of your house.”’ 

“Then he is where he should be,’’ exclaimed 
Leona. ‘ Remain here, Lazaro, and warn us if 
danger approaches.”’ 

Lazaro promised obedience, and Leona disap- 
peared within her dwelling. 

The fisherman was now witness of an extraordi- 
nary scene. The people of Venice, hered to- 
gether from all directions, inflamed and intoxicated 
by their recent disgraceful and sanguinary triumph. 
A mob in its tumultuous career, the assemblage 
still embraced almost every element of socicty 
within it—children and old men, paitricians and 
plebeians, soldiers and civilians, even women and 
girls. k 

‘They came not empty-handed. Fragments of the 
French frigate, pieces of dry wood, huge beams, 
and other combustible matter were heaped together 
in the square. 

“ Now fire the pile!’ shouted the stalwart gon- 
dolier, who had been the ringleader of the move- 
ment. “ Let us heap the spoils of the French thereon, 
a them to ashes, to be scattered to the four 
winds.” 

* Well said, Antonio!” said the herald of tho 
republic, as he descended the Giant’s Staircase with 
a band of officials, 

A hundred busy hands communicated fire to the 
huge pile, ant it soon blazed aloft in the square, its 
orange flames lighting up the splendid architecture 
of the buildings that surrounded it. 

‘* Here’s my contribution! ’”’ shouted a man of the 
people. ‘“ Captain Laugier’s uniform.’’ 

And he east it on the pyre. 

** And here is mine!” said Antonio, the gondolier, 
fiercely waving a tricoloured standard over his head. 
“And if there is one Frenchman in Venice who 
Cares to snatch it from the flames, he shall burn 
with it, body and bones.”’ 

‘Hurrah! hurrah! ” shouted the admiring mob. 

The gondolier was in the very act of tossing the 
banner on the blazing pile when it was snatched 
from his hand by a mau who suddenly appeared in 
the midst of the rioters. All eyes were bent on 
the intrader, and they saw that he was dressed in 
the French uniform with a colonel’s chapeau, epau- 
lettes and aiguileettes He held the banuer lott, 
Behold him!” 


and shouted, sternly : 

**You called for a Frenchman. 

“Down with him! death to him!’’ shouted o 
ae: voicss. And there was a rush towards 

im. 

“ Halt!” cried. the stranger. “ Which of you 
dares lifta hand against Colonel Armand de 
ville, aide-de-camp of General Bonaparte?” 

Bonaparte! at that terrible name, as at the spell 
of some mighty magician, the populace recoiled. 

“Phe uniform I wear,” said the colonel, “has 
penetnns victorious through Italy. It is used to 
the fire,” 

** What do you here?” said the herald; 

“I come,’’ replied Da Preville, “in the name of 
General Bonaparte to demand justice for the blood 
of Frenchmen shed at Verona. I have just learned 
the massacre of Laugier and his crew, and the des- 
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truction of ouf ‘frigate, While waiting a special 
envoy to ire atonement for this infamy, I 
solemnly cast the responsibility on the government 
of Venice, which shall instantly reckon with me for 
the perfidy of the Vi tf 

“The justification of the Veronese,” replied the 
herald, haughtily, “‘ is in their victory.” 

“ Yes—yes,” sh the multitude. 

“The Veronese have fallen!” replied De Preville. 
“| bring their capitulation to your senate. People 
of Venice, treason will never initiate a triumph over 
France. | I must see the dogs and council in- 
stantly.’ 

“His most serene highness does not grant recep- 
tions on such peremptory summons,” replied the 
herald, haughtily. 

‘‘T must see the doge and council instantly,’’ re- 
plied the colonel, calmly. 

“Tt is impossible!” said the herald. “It is 
against the usnges and laws of Venice.” 

Colonel'de Preville took out his watch. “If, in 
ten minutés,”’ said he, “I have no answer, then, in 
the name of France, i declare a war of extermina- 
tion om the Venetian republic,” 

“ Gives us alonger time,” said the herald, much 
disturbed. 

“You have only nine minutes left,’ said the 
colonel, with his eyes on the dial of his watch, and 

) 


nting., “Two! 
“The herald rapidly ascended the Giant’s Staircase 
oe a Gita i t, 
puiace, im 
and stall banat by the audacity of the Preach 6a 


voy geen on him with intense anxiety. 
0 minutes!” said the colonel, putting up his 
watch, 

““We are lost,”” oriéd the gondolier. 

At that momotit the herald appeared at the top of 
the Giant’s Staircase, and cried, in # lond voice : 

“The doge und council ‘are waiting to receive 
General Bonaparte’s ambassador.” 

phe 1) Rew ee the tricoloured banner, Ar- 
mand dé Preville slowly ascended the stairease and 
passed in to theatidienee-chamber. The people in 
the square awaited the result of the interview with 
intense anxiety. 

The disenssion between the senate and the envoy 
occupied-some hours. While it was still progress- 
ing, let us: see what is passing in another chamber 
of the palace, This room was octagcnal in form and 
hung erttirely in black, On one side was a portal 
hung withsombre drapery, over which was inscribed 
in letters of silver: ‘‘ The Hall ef Torture,’’ On the 
other side was.the;entrange of the Bridge of Sighs, 
A long table that occupied a considerable space in 
the centre was coveréd with black velvet, embroi- 
dered with silver; dnd thé “arm-chaits ranged be- 
hind i¢ were sitnilarly decorated. This gloom 
—-, was the tribuna]-chamber of the Council 
v) ree. 

A man clad in long black robe embroidered with 
silver, his fac’ concenled by a mask of black velvet, 
was seated at the table, and the only occupant of 
the apartinent, 

“It may be,” mtittered the yr > * that the Re- 
public of Venice is on the verge of extinction. But 
the terrible power of the Conncil of Three shall 
endure to the end, and, if crushed, its fall shall be 
narked by a signal vengeance.” 

He touched @ béll that stood upon the table, and 
at the signal » door opened to-admit a female and 
was instantly closed again. 

* Come hither; maiden,” said the mask. 

Angela, for it’ was she, shuddered as she revog- 
nized by the vice of the speaker the man who had 
followed and @nnoyed her for some time. She ad- 
vanced a few pages, and then stood still, pale and 
trembling, and resting her hands on the back of the 
chair for support. 

“Took around you, maiden,” said the mask. 
“Know you where you stand ?’”” 

“i a sighor, 1 know not,” answered the trem- 
ing girl. 

“ You ate in the tribunal chamber of the Council 
of Ten—and I,” he added. raising his mask, “am 
— Gabrielli, a member of that powerful trium- 
virate,”’ 

“ Why am I bronght hither?’ faltered peg. 

“Because I have news for you,” replied Gabrielli, 
replacing his mask. His tone was gentle and in- 
rinaasae but.it did not disarm the listener of her 

rrors. 

“Sit down,” he continned. ‘The fairest maiden 
af Venice should not stand even in the presence of 
the most powerful of her magistrstes.” 

Angela sank into a chair. 

Mme > : Ho ! ue shall be saved 1” 

at voice!’ sai rraine, ‘ Lazaro ! 
Then all is not lost,” rid 


(To be continued.) 
Fa ene em ene | 


‘ TASMANIAN DEVILS.—The. United States steamer 
Swatara,”’ lately arrived at New York from Aus. 








tralia, with theinstruments and apparatus used by 
the American astronomers during the late transit of 
Venus observations. Among the curious animals 
brought home by the officers are a sarcophilus ursi- 
nus, or Tasmanian devil. This hideous creature is 
said to be the only living specimen in this country, 
and it will probably be sent to Central Park for ex- 
bibition. 8 appearance it has some resemblance to 
the American raccéon. It is carnivorous, and in ite 
wild state principally lives on birds, rats, and other 
smaller animals, Although partially tamed, it is 
deemed necessary to keep the creature contined on 
deck. There is also on board a wombat or Tasmanian 
hog, which lives upon vegetable matter. Several 
kangaroos, with a walloly and two beautiful Gordon 
setters, were also noticed playing upon the deck of 
the ‘‘ Swatara ;” while a number of love birds and 
parrots, and a sultana bird, were caged in different 
portions of the vessel. A fine collection of Australian 
ferns has been made by several officers connected 
with the expedition. 





CIVIL LAWS OF FRANCE. 

Hussanp and wife cannot stipulate in ® general 
Way that their union shall be regulated by any of the 
customs, laws, or local statutes which formerly pre- 
vailed in different parts of the French territory, now 
repealed by the present code, ‘I'hey may, never- 
theless, declare in a general manner that they intend 
to be married under the régime de la communauté, 
or under the dotal system (le regime dotal), In such 
eases, the respective rights of husband and wife, 
and their heirs, are governed by the rules, under the 
title of “Community of Goods” and “ Dotal 
System.” 

However, by the Act of July 10, 1850, if in the 
tegistration of marriage it is stated that the husband 
and wife married without a marriage settlement, the 
wife shall be~deemed, in respect of third parties, 
capable of contracting in general and common affatte; 
unless she has inthe contract declared to have made 
& marriage settlement. The bare stipulation tata 
wife settles apon herself property in dowry, or that 
property has been so settled upon her, is not suffi- 
cient to subiect the property to the dotal regime, 
unless in the marriage settlement there is an express 
declaration to that effect. Neither does the dotal 
system result from the bare declaration made by 
husband and wife that they marry without commu- 
nity of goods, or that they will remain separate in 
property, 

In default of. special stipulations which derogate 
from the system of community, or which modify it, 
the rules hereafter laid down form the common law 
of France :—All marriage settlements must be drawn 
up before marriage by a notary, and canuot be 
altered after marriage. Alterations in the settle- 
ments before marriage must be made in the same 
form as the marriage settlement. Any alteration or 
deed of defeasance is not valid without the presence 
and consent of ail the parties to the marriage settle. 
ment. 

All alterations and deedg of defeasance, even 
execated with the above formalities, are not valid 
with respect to third parties, uuluss they have beeu 
drawn up at the end of the minute of the marriage 
settlements and the notary cannot, under penalty, 
deliver an engrossment or copy of the marriage sei- 
tlement without transcribing at the end the altera- 
tion or deed of defeasance. A minor, capable of con- 
tracting marriage, is able to enter inte a: agreements 
of which such contract is susceptible,.and the stipu- 
lations and gifts which he has made in it are valid, 
provided he has been assisted in the contract by the 
persons whose consent is necessary to the validity of 
the marriage.—“ The Civil Laws f France.” By 
D. M. Aird, Esq. 


Tus generality of men spend the early part of 
their lives in contributing to render the latter part 
miserable. 

A work of art is said to be perfect in proportion 
as it does not remind the spectator of the process by 
which it was created. 

Tue CanpyinG or Honzy.—lIn writing on crude 
honey some time ago it wae said that it never candied. 
This statement is not absolutely correct, for the 
crude honey obtained last year in June or July candied 
this year in February. it was an exceedingly fine 
sample of pure nectar, or crude honey, which had 
been subjected to a long process va evaporation, 
Almost all our apiarian visitors last autumn tasted 
it, and said it was quite different from real honey. 
When it was found crystallized it was tasted, and 
then melted into its former liquid state, After all it 
was nothing but crude honey, smelling and tasting 
more like the nectar of flowers thau real honey, 
Every one should know that candied honey is easily 
melted or liquefied by heat, and is quite as goud 
afterwards.as before. The honey from some kinds 
of plants candies much sooner than the honey trom 














other kinds, and the crystals of some kiuds are much 
larger than the crystals of other kinds. 





SCIENCE. 

New Metuop oF Preserving Woopv.—A new 
method of preserving wood from decay has been 
recommended by Hatzfeld, It seems that, in 1830, 
specimens of oak were dug up in Rouen, which had 
been buried since the year 1153. This wood was 
quite sound, but had acquired a black colour like 
ebony, and an astonishing hardness, Hatzfeld as- 
oribed its preservation to the joint action of the 
tannia in the wood and the oxides of iron in the soil. 
Accordingly, he now proposes to preserve wood 
artifi¢ially by means of tannin and the pyrolignite of 
iron, a combination which would perhaps in some 
messure bring about the same changes noticed in the 
spedimens from Rouen. Hatzfeld impregnates the 
wood to be preserved, first with tannin and subse- 
queatly with the prrolignite solution. The latter 
substance has long been used by itself as a preserva- 
tive of the besteheracter, and it is doubtful whether 
the addition of the tannin, as proposed by Hatzfeld, 
will prove of sufficient advantage to warrant the 
extra expense, 

PuospHorus Poisontna.—Some interesting ex- 
petiments have recently been made by MM. Thier- 
nésse and Oasse on the value of injections of oxygen 
into the veins as an antidote to phosphorus poison- 
ing, and they found that its power of neutralizing the 
toxic effect was very gee, the symptoms of poison- 
ing soon ceasing. The poison was in some cases in- 
jected into the veins dissolved in oil, in others ad- 
ministered by the mouth. The oxygen was at first 
injected dissolved in defibrinated biood, but it was 
found that the quantity of oxygen that could be 
introduced in that way was insuflicient to counteract 
the poison. The injection into the veins of pure 
oxygen, however, was perfectly successful. The 
experimenters found it necessary that the gas should 
be pute, free from all admixture with air, and that it 
was requisite to introduce it slowly into the circu- 
lating current. This quantity necessarily was large, 
several hundred cubic centimetres being required for 
anattimal weighing 20 pounds. The precise apparatus 
empleyed is not described. 

THE EmpPrre OF THE SeAs.—It is refreshing to 
hear that we are supreme in our Navy. Holland 
has 118 ships (17 armour-plated), 981 guns, and 7,250 
men; Norway and Sweden 65 vessels (five armour- 
plated), 491 guns, 5,100 men; Germany, whose navy 
is yet comparatively in its chiidhood, is manned by 
9,000 officers and men; the Russian navy, which is 
every day increasing in importance, consists of some 
300 vessels (25 ironclads), with 1,500 guns; Turkey 
has one of the finest ironclad navies in the world; 
Austria and Hungary, a fleet of eight or ten iron- 
¢lads in the Adriatic; Portugal, 50 ships, of which 
probably not more than one-half are seaworthy ; 
France has 350 ships of war, with an ironclad fleet 
vf 50 strong; while Great Britain has 586 vessels 
afloat (including ironelads), 29 building (also includ- 
ing ironclads), 6,250 guns, and 60,000 men. In navies, 
therefore, Great Britain is supreme; then come in 
their order:— France, Russia, Turkey, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Hoiland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Portugal, with an aggregate total of 2,039 
vessels, of which 209 are ironclad, the whole being 
manned by 280,000 men, and armed with 15,000 
cannon, One hundred and ten ships of war are 
building in European dockyards, and of these 56 will 
be armour-plated. 

Causes or THE Loss or Surrs aT Sea.—A Board 
of Trade surveyor, who is also a practical seaman, 
has just published a remarkable pamphlet on this 
subject. He shows among other things that uuin- 
sured ships are rarely lost, as it is then the owner's 
manifest interest to have them properly laden, well 
found, well manned, and commanded aud officered 
by skilful men. It is othorwise when ships are fally 
or over insured. Their loss is then “a benefit to the 
owner,” says the writer, “‘ ag he has nothing to lose, 
and many owners, for the sake of a few more. tous 
of freight, do not mind hagzarding the lives of all oa 
board.” The practice of overworking the men during 
the day, so that they are unable to keep a proper 
lookout at night, is aleo deprecated. Building steam- 
ships with a view chiefly to their freight-carrying 
capacity is pointed toas a great cause of disaster, 
as also is the indiscriminate lengthening of steamers, 
with little or no longitudinal strengthening. Waut 
of a proper supply of lifeboats and undermanning 
are also fertile causes of loss of life at sea, The 
undermanning is attributed largely to the manner in 
which sailors, are lodged, fed, and treated by their 
officers, while the great and increasing proportion of 
foreign seamen in our mercantile marine would prove 
an important element of weakness in the case of @ 
general war. 
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FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT’ 


SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 


By PHILANTHOS. 
—_— ~~ 


VocaBULARY. 


Dania. Instability. Pomp. 

This coarse-leaved, showy, and scentiess flower 
seems well suited in its imputed signification. Its 
brilliant and varied tints, and richness as a decora- 
tion for triumphal arches, large halls, and public re- 
joicings, secure its cultivation. 

It was originally a native of Mexico, where Baron 
Humboldt saw it flourishing in sandy plains high 
above the sea level. It was brought to England in 
1789, but, not being esteemed, died out as a green- 
}ouse plant, In 1804 it was presented to Lady Hol- 
land by Professor Andrew Dahl, a Swedish botanist, 
and became very fashionable. 

The Spaniards, who had it in the royal gardens of 
the Esourial from a very early period, appear to have 
jealously guarded against its becoming vulgarly 
common by prohibiting its roots being given away. 

It will never be a poets’ flower, though Mrs. 
Sigourney has introduced it slightingly in her “ Fare- 
well to Europe”; 


I have no stately Dahlias, nor greenhouse flowers to 


weep ; 

But I passed a rich man's garden, and the mourning 
there was deep, 

For the crownless queens all drooping hung o'er the 
wasted sod, 

Like ——- bent with shame beneath the Roman 
rod. 


A religious poet (Mr. Martin) has, however, drawn 
a moral from the supposed hardibood of the dablia, 
which is, in our opinion, a deceptive, instable, and 
difficult plant. Indeed, it is essentially a made 
flower, of which clever cultivators have produced 





every colour, except blue, and as many varieties as 
there are days in the year. 

The leaves, stem, and root are killed by frost, and 
the stalk is fragile and will be broken down if not 
secured to a stake driven in when planting the tuber 
or cutting. The young ghoots are the prey of slugs 
and snails, which are driven off by circles of ashes 
or lime, and lime-water washings. Then, too, hungry 
earwigs will bite off and spoil the blossoms, unless 
you look over them twice a day, and hang up hollow 
bits of beanstalks among the leaves, invert flower- 
pots on the top of each stake, or place small earthen 
pans of water at the foot of each plant. 

In October Dahlias are in their glory. pace a frost, 
when they become such as Mrs. Sigourney has 
described them. 

A capital code of instruction for those who may 
wish to cultivate this gaudy flower will be found ina 
little book of Routledge’s, by Mr. E. S. Delamer, 
entitled “ The Flower Garden.” 

As the lines of Mr. Martin are pretty, have a good 
moral, and might be applicable to others and hardier 
flowers, I give them here : 


Tue DAHLIA. 
Though severed from its native clime, 
Where skies are ever bright and clear, 
And nature's face is all sublime, 
And beauty clothes the fragrant air, 
The Dahlia will each glory rear, 
With tints as bright, and leaves as green, 
And winter, in his savage mien, 
May breathe forth storm—yet she will bear 
With all—and in the summer ray 
With blossoms deck the brow of day. 


And thus the soul, if fortune cast 

Its lot to live in scenes less bright, 
Should bloom amidst the adverse blast, 

Nor suffer sorrow's clouds to blight 

Its outward beauty—inward light. 
Thus should she live and flourish still, 
Though misery's frost might strive to kill 

The germ of hope within her quite. 
Thus should she hold each beauty fast, 
And bud and blossom to the last. 





Daisy, (Bellis Perennis.) Innvcence. 


Think of the flowers culled for thee 
In vest of silvery white, 

When other flowers perchance you see, 
Not fairer, but more bright. 


Sweet roses and carnations gay 
Have but asummer's reign ; 
I mingle with the buds of May 
And join December's train. 
A simple, unassuming flower, 
"Mid showers and storms I bloom ; 
I'll decorate thy lady's bower 
And blossom on thy tomb. 


Who is there, in youth, in manhood, or in old age, 
that does not love the “ wee, modest, crimson- tipped 
flower,” the Daisy? The flower of all seasons and 
we m ight almost say of all lands in the temperate 
zone, it is as common in the fields of Italy as in our 
meadows, and was called in France, from olden 
time, “la Marguerite,” from “margarita,” a pearl. 
It was the device of the unhappy Marguerite of 
Anjou, and when that queen was in her prosperity 
her nobles and ladies wore it embroidered on their 
robes or wreathed in their hair, 

That noble-minded protector of the persecuted 
Protestants, Marguerite de Valois, the friend of 
Erasmus and of Calvin, had the Daisy-flower for her 
emblem, and her gallant brother, Francis the First of 
France, called her “la Marguerite des Marguerites,” 
“The Pearl of Daisies’ or “the Daisy of Pearls.” 

Chaucer speaks of it with tender affection, calling 
it the “ eye uf daye,” and truly “ day’s-eye” is a fit 
name for this darling of the sun, 

Examine its pretty little face and you ra ee 
that the yellow part, called the disk, contains from 
sixty to eighty separate bell-shaped flowers ; these, 
united with the outer fringe or ray of pretty white 
leaves, form a compound flower, which is enclosed 
in a-calyx or cup, of about twenty lace-shaped 
scales, placed in two rows, All the florets of the Daisy 
are fertile, and Montgomery, alluding to the fact of 
its blooming throughout the year, says, “ The Daisy, 
too, that never dies.” 

I hold the little Daisy, with its golden eye up- 
turned to the source of life and light, as worthy to be 
the Emblem of Hope and Faith in its uplooking 
cheerfulness as the grandest flower that grows, 

Childhood presents itself “its hair prinked with 
Daisies,” and who can read unmoved the lines in 
which our oldest of poets, Geoffrey Chaucer, declares 
his “grete affeccioun’’ for this little ‘flower, the 
“ daysy, or els the eie of the daye ” ?— 


Above all floures in the mede 
That love I most these floures white or rede, 
Soche that men callen Daisis in oure towne. 
To them I have so grete affecioun, 
As I sayed erst, whan comen in the Maie, 
That in my bed there dawneth me no daie 
That I n' am up and walking in the mede 
To see this floure again the sunne sprede, 
Whan it upriseth erly in the morrow, 
That blisful sight all softeneth my sorow, 
So glad am I when that I have presence 
Of it to don to it all reverence. 

* - * co + 
There lovith no wight nothing in this lyf, 
And whenne that it is eve I renne blythe 
As soon as ever the sunne gonneth west, 

To seene this flower, how it will go to rest, 
For fear of night, so hateth the darknesse, 
Her chere is plainly spred in the brightnesse 
Of the sunne, for then it will unclose. 

Asto the poetry of the Daisy, it would fill »s 
volume; we shall therefore exercise a rigorous 
selection, Its closing at eve is thus noticed by 
Leyden :— 

Oft have I watched the closing bud at eve, 

Which for the parting sunbeams seemed to grieve, 
And when gay morning gilt the dew-bright plain 
Saw them unclasp their folded leaves again ; 

Nor he who sang ‘‘ the Daysye is so sweet” 

More dearly loved thy pearly form to greet, 

When on his scarf the knight the Daisy bound, 

And dames at tourneys shone with Daisies crowned. 

We have already noted its name of ‘‘ Marguerite,” 
which the here alludes to as “ ly form.” 

Mrs. J nonson in her “ Sache.” soeatn of « 
picture of St. Margaret in which that saint “ wears 
a garland of Daisies and carries Daisies in her band 
and lap.” Drayton, the poet topographer, notices the 
displacement of the Daisy by the white rose of 
York, by making Queen Margaret say :-— 

My Daisy-flower, which erst perfumed the air, 

Which princes for my favour once did wear, 

Now in the dust lies trodden on the ground, 

And with York's garlands every one is crowned. 

Everybody remembers Burns’s lines ‘‘to a Moun- 
tain Daisy,” on turning one up with the plough, be- 
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inning, “ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower ,” and 
oa quite another stamp, William Wordsworth, 
celebrates the Daisy in simple strains :— 
Confiding flower, by Nature's care 
Made bold, who, lodging here and there, 
Art all the long year through the heir 
Of joy or sorrow, 
Methinks that there abides in thee 
Communion with humanity, 
Given tc no other flower I see 
The forest thorough. 


And so through several stanzas. In another poem he 
again addresses the flower :— 


Fresh smitten by thy morning ray, 

When thou art up, alert and gay, 

Then, cheerful flower, my spirits play 
With kindred gladness, 

And when at dusk, by dews opprest, 

Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 

Hath often eased my pensive Saar 
Of careful sadness. 


And all day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing— 
An instinct call it, a blind sense— 
A happy genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 

Nor whither going. 
Child of the year, that round doth run 
Thy pleasant course—when day's begun 
As ready to salute the sun 

As lark or leveret, 
Thy long-lost praise thou shall regain, 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Then in old time ; thou not in vain 

Art Nature's favourite. 


James Montgomery, in “ The Field Flower,” sings 
thus ; 
So this small flower, to nature dear, 
While moon and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the wide circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 


"Tis Flora’s page—in every place, 
In every season fresh and fair, 
It opens, with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere, 
On waste and woodlands, rocks and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign— 
The Daisy never dies, 


Dr. Mason Good has consecrated this humble 
flower as an incentive to the most devout aspirations, 
and with his stanzas we shall close our extracts, 
though sorely toppted to multiply them from our 
commonplace book ;— 


Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 

The Daisy, fresh from nature's sleep, 
Tells ot His hand in lines as clear. 


For who but He who arched the skies 
And pours the dayspring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the Daisy's purple bud ? 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem ; 
Its fringed border nicely spin ; 

And cut the gold-embossed gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within ? 


And fling it unrestrained and free 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man where'er he walks may see 
In every step the stamp of God. 


The same poet has some happy verses, suggested 
by a missionary (Dr. Carey) discovering a Duisy in 
an Indian garden :— 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
Of early scenes beloved by me, 
When happy in my father's bower, 
Thou shalt the blythe memorial be. 
The fairy sports of infancy, 
Youth's golden age and manhood's prime, 
Home, country, kindred, friends, with thee 
Are mine in this far clime. 


Then, welcome, little English flower ! 
I'll rear thee with a trembling hand, 
Oh, for the April sun and shower, 
The sweet May dews of that fair land, 
Where Daisies thick as starlight stand 
In every walk! that here might shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand 
A hundred from one root. 
Daisy, GARDEN, I Share your Sentiments. 
The Garden Daisiss are Quilled, Double, or Hen- 
and-Chicken Daisies, of various shades of white, pink 
and deep crimson. 


will do for the purpose, 


Michaelmas Daisy. 
Daisx, ParTicoLourgep. Beauty. 
Daisy, Wixpv. I will Think of it. 


already been treated of, 
Damask Rosz,—See Rose, Damask. 


the French Vocabularies and Tyas, Oracle. 


the teeth of the king of beasts. 


the wings of the wind. Howitt sings : 
Dandelion, with globe of down, 
The schoolboy's clock in every town, 
Which the truant puffs amain 

To conjure lost hours back again. 


lover, or the loving maiden, plucks the seed-stem of 
the Dandelion, and, puffing at the feathered sphere, 


_ The other signification, Oracle, or divining flower, 
is also countenanced by the questions supposed to be | insidious growth among the wholesome wheat, the 
auswered by its “globe of down,” ‘The incipient | bearded barley, and the spiky rye is the perplexity 


taken to produce new varieties from seed, and collec- | “flower, flourish, and bring forth fruit to maturity.’ 
tions of Daisies are formed. They are useful for | He calls it also Spurge Flax and Dwarf Bay. 

making edgings and small gay patches in spring, 
They are propagated by root-division, which should | the early wandering bees visit in the gardens most 
be done in the autumn. Any of the scarlet and white | industri 


The French call it Bois-gentil, or Pretty-wood, and 


. Grown in rich soil, by sowing the 
berries, it will grow full and twiggy and increase iu 


Darsyx, Micuazimas. (Aster Tradescantia.)—See | flower-bunches, ordinarily of pinky-lilac, with occa- 


sional whitc-blossomed and crimson varieties, 
A new Daphne is the Daphne Fortunei, found by 
that adventurous gentleman, Mr. Fortune, in Nor- 


These two Sentiments seem thrust in to swell out | thern China, It has terminal tufts of purple-lilac 
the Vocabulary. ‘The Wild Daisy (Innocence) has | flowers, which bloom before the leaves appear. 


The name of Mezereon is said to be of Persian 
origin—‘ Medzaryoum” being their name for the 


Danpglion. (Leontodon Taraxacum.) Depart. In| plant. The old writers attribute many virtues to 


the Mezereon, of which the bark of the root or the 


The old Norman name “ dent-de-leon,’’ phoneti- | inner branches furnishes the most active remedies. 
cally vulgarized, is given to this gay, yellow-flowered | It is, however, in my opinion, a very dangerous 
plant from the resemblance of its jagged leaves to | plant to meddle with. Dr. Home declares it specific, 


as a decoction, in removing the effects of mercurial 


Its Symbolic interpretation, “ Depart,” is doubtless | medicines. The Russian peasantry use the blossoms 
derived from the practice of children in this and | asapurgative; and herbalists recommend a piece of 
other countries of blowing off its ball of downy- | the bark about an inch square macerated in a little 
feathered seeds and repeating the numbers of the | vinegar and applied to ths skin as a perpetual blister. 
hours or some doggrel rhymes as they sail away on | Its root is also used as a remedy for toothache. 


“Tf a drunkard,” says Gerarde, “ doe eat a graine 
or berrie of Mezereon he cannot be alowed to drink 
at that time, such will be the heate and choking in 
his throte.” If children should chew the berries oil 
and milk should be immediately administered, 

DarneL, (Loliumtemulentum,) Vice. 

The Darnel is aptly taken as expressing Vice. Its 


of the husbandman, as when in the wheat-field it is 
undistinguishable from the corn in the blade, and it 


says “She loves me,” or “ He loves me ;” or, “ She | is only when the food of man is disclosed by the ear 


according as the last winged seed leaves its attach- 


loves me not,” or “He loves me not,” and then, | that it is safe to exterminate the weed. 


, The plant called “tares ” in our translation of the 
ment is the answer to the inquiry. True, that the | Scripture is said to be Darnel, and the early French 
oracle is very much at the control of the inquirer, | testaments give the word as “ivraid,” (from 


desired answer, 

The Dandelion brightens every place, hedgerow, 
moorland, and meadow, with its broad golden disks 
in early spring. Indeed, it is often the earliest 
blossom in February, and blazes forth in thousands 
in March, April and May. 

E’en when old Winter frosts the plashy slough, 

The Dandelion, like to suns, will bloom, 

Beside some bank or hillock creeping low, 

Though sueh too often meet an early doom. 


It is also an endless source of amusement to the 
country children, who weave chains of its hollow 
milky stalks by thrusting the smaller, or neck-end, 
of the stalk into the lower and broader oritice, in 
form of a circular link. 

Elliott calls it the sunflower of the spring, from 
its habit of opening its petals in the early morn :— 


And here the sunflower of the spring 
Burns bright in morning beam, 


Tom Moore, who made such pretty use of a very 
old simile of the suufluwer in the charming Irisu 
melody, “Oh, believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms,” has also noticed this humble weeu, 
which; like its larger relative, uufolds to the rays oj 
the sun and closes when they are interrupted :— 


She, enamoured of the sun, 
At his departure hangs her head and weeps 
And shrouds her beauty up, and keeps 
Sad vigils like a cloistered nun, 

Till his reviving ray appears 

Waking her beauty as he dries her tears. 
As a shepherds’ timepiece, the hour of the opening 
and closing of the Dandelion is very closely set 
down by Loudon, who says, in his “ Encyclopmiia 
of Gardening,” that it opens at six minutes after 
five o’clock, a.m., and closes at nine miuutes after 
eight p.m, 
Darune,—See Laurel. 
DarPuNnE OporA. (Daphne Mezereon.) Spurce 
Sarna Merzzrzon. Excess. Paiuting the 

ily. 
This pretty shrub, with its profusion of rose- 
coloured or purple flowers, which appear before the 
leaves, is taken as the. Emblem of Excess, or Pro- 
digality. I find the phrase ‘* Painting the Lily” to 
it in some boooks, so I have retained it. 
Spurge Laurel, or Mezereon, is found in Sussex, 
Suffolk, and Hampshire, in woods and thickets, and 
is known as a garden shrub, of two or three feet 
high, which puts iorth its delicate green leaves as 
soon as the flowers are fully blown. When the 
flowers fall bright clusters of red berries take their 
place in autumn, on which the robin feeds with 
great, gusto.. 
Gerarde says he got plenty of Mezereon for his 





Iu the Netherlands and Germany great pains are 


garden from ‘'Libing iu Poland,” and that they 


whose puffs are: wonderfully often, unconsciously, | “ ivresse,” drunkenness) in places of “ tares,” on ac- 
fierce or mild as the ‘‘not” or the affirmative is the | count of its intoxicating qualities. 


Shakespeare makes several times mention of Dar- 
nel. Cordelia, describing the madness of her father, 
Bays: 
Why he was met even now 
As mad as the vexed sea : singing aloud ; 
Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlocks, nettles, cuckoo- 
flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn, 
And in “Henry V.,’’ describing the ravages of 
war and slaughter of the husbandmen : 
Her fallow leas 
The Darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery. 
And in the first part of “ Heury VI.,” La Pucelle, 
taunting the English for the loss of Rouen, taken by 
the stratagem of introducing armed men as peasants 
with wains of corn, says: *’I was full of Darnel ; 
do you like the taste ?” 
In ancient times there was a superstition that in 
unfavourable summers wheat me poisonous 
Darnel. The Lolium of Virgil, which ho calls 
**infelix,”” has for centuries been reckoned poisonous, 
and our most eminent toxicologists, Drs. ‘l'aylor and 
Johuston, consider it poisons the malt if mixed with 
barley used in beer, or if introduced in the dough of 
hot bread or rolls. On the other hand, Professor 
Lindley and some great German chemists declare 
the noxious effects of Darnel to be imaginary, and it 
is certain that half an ounce of Darnel raised in the 
Botanic Gardens at Chelsea produced no evil 
effects. 
It is stated, on the other hand,in “The Medical 
and Surgical Journal,” that eighty persons in the 
poorhouse at Sheffield, after breakfast off oatmeal 
porri¢ge in which the seeds of Darnel had been 
ground, were seized with the usual symptoms of 
poisoning. Violent tremor of the limbs, convulsive 
twitching, confusion of sight, and extreme pain in 
the forehead were observed in all the sufferers. 
Ultimately the administration of copious draughts 
of vinegar relieved the patients, and all recovered. 
It is not improbable, after all, that the brome- 
grass, so like rye (which produces the Secale cor- 
nutum, or egot of rye) may have been the offending 
seed. Without pretending to decide where doctors 
disagree, the Darnel may well stand as the Emblem 
of Vice. 
The fevered imagination of Shelley carried him 
into the nether world to add a mysterious horror to 
the known ill qualities of the Darnel :— 
The mandrakes and toadstools, the docks and the 
Darnels 
Rose like the dead from their buried charnels. 
What the cool and innocent dock, which wraps my 
butter, has done to be put in such bad company is 
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beyond my comprehension. I will make him 4 pre- 
sent of tire apocryphal mandrake (See Mandrake), 
and throw in the toadstool as a fleshy fungus of dark- 
ness, appropriate to the charnel, nor do I-wish to 
rescue the Darnel, so &nathamatized by the 
farmer, but the Dock can only have been thrown in 


from the accident of its initial letter, which 
heighténed the horror by 
Apt alliteration’s artful aid. 
Deap Leaves, Sadness. Melancholy. 
he flowers 


An appropriate autamnal Symbol. 
and blossoms have matured, set seed and fruit, the 
Summer's sun has ripened them, they have been 
gathered and garnered, and now, as the days con- 
tract, the leaves discolour and die, 

The Dead Leaves strew the forest walk 
And withered are the pale wild flowers, 

The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
The dew-drops fall In frozen showers. 


While another bard extracts a moral from Dying 
Leaves thas: 
Withering, withering—all are withering, 
All of hopes's flowers that youth had nursed ; 
Flowers of love, too early blossoming ! 
Buds of ambition too frail to burst. 


But say, young heart thus sadly shrinking, 
Why doth thy upward wing thus tire? 
Why are thy pinions thus drooping, ‘sinking, 
When they should serve to waft thee higher? 
Upward, upward let them be waving, _ 
Lifting thy soul toward her place of birth ; 
There are guerdons there more worth thy having 
Than any that shine 'mong the lutes of earth. 
Deapcy Niantsuabe, (Atropa Belladouna.)—S 
Nightshade, Deadly. 

Dew Puant. A Serenade. 

Drantuus.—See Carnation, Pink, China Pink, etc. 

Diosma, (Diosma Crenata.) Your Simple Ele- 
gance Charme Me. 

‘This pretty shrub continues a long time in flower, 
and is propagated by cuttings, which may be planted 


in pots, plunged in a moderate hot-bed, well 
watered and shaded from the direct action of the sun. 
In two months the cuttings will have taken, and 


they may be placed with the exotics in a sheltered 
It will keep though winter in a dry, airy 


situation. 
greenhouse. 
Dierrauis. Insincerity.— See Foxglove. 
Ditrany. (Origa Dictamnus.) Birth. And see 
Marjoram. 


“Dittany of Crete” is an old favourite, of the 
Marjoraw tribe, and not only the Greek and Roman 
writers have petted the plant into celebrity, but an 
oli herbal talks of ite “immenagogue, stimulant, 
carmivative, eorroborant, and stomachic virtues.” 
It is certainly a pretty plant, with warim-tasting, aro- 
matic leaves,and its oil resembles camphor when 
fixed. 

Classical story informs us that when Juno, by the 
name of Lucina (bringing to light or life), wok 
charge of new-born children she wore a wreath of 
Ditiany, a plant indigenous to Crete, or Candia. 
Its name of Origanum means Delight of the Mountain, 
and its fragrance and medicinal virtues give it claim 
to the title. Our kitchen herb Marjoram is its humble 
representative. 

(To be continued.) 


KATE’S ADVENTURE. 








Come, Kate are you ready?” 

“Tam not going.” 

Di and Lacy Tregarvan, two pretty, apple-faced 
girls of seventeen and nineteen, looked at their cousin 
in unmitigated astonishment, 

“Not goivg, Kate answered, drily. “Bat if 
Mark Alleyne d.esn’t care enough about.my presence 
to come after me —as it seems he doesn’t—I shall not 
put myself out to grace the festive scene. Go along, 
girsl You will be late.” 

And Kate leaned back in her chair to bring the 
circle of the lamp-light more directly on the pages of 
the book she was reading. 

“Come away, Lu,” said Diana, with a slight shrug 
of ‘the shoulders. “ Kate isin one of her ‘moods’ to- 
night, and you might as well argue with the big 
poplar tree out in front of the guts.” 

, “Bat, Katie,” urged Di, “ you will be all alone.” 

“I shall have the companionship of my own 
thoughts,’’ Miss Kate answered royally. 

“Shall I stop at Farmer Wheaton’s and tell their 
girl Barbara to oome over aud sitin the kitchen?” 
asked Lucy, wistfully. 


‘Nonsense, child. Whatdo I want a great red- 


faced girl to keep me company for? Besides the 
Wheatons are all going to this party ;themselves, and 
Barbara will,bave to stay at home aud mind the house. 
Don’t stand here talking and losing time. Go at once; 
aad I'll keep the chimuey-corner warm until you 
come back!’ 


And so Kate Ennis dismissed them with a smite 
and wave of the hand, 

“I don’t think she cares about going « bit,” said 
Lucy, a8, interlocking her arm in that of her com- 
panion she hurried along tire crisp, frozen road, with 
a gidbous March moon sailing low across the west, 
and a sprinkling of starry silverin the black-bine 
firnament overhead. 

“ She does, too,” said Diana. “Make haste, Lu, 
or we shall not overtake fathet and the boys. But 
you see, she’s so vexed at Mark Alleyne. {I don’t 
blame tier either. He might have come after her.” 

If the two rosy-faced girls could have seen what a 
hearty cry Miss Kate Ennis was having by herself 
by the kitchen fire tliéir every doubt on the question 
would have been dispelled. 

Kate Ennis was a London girl, and this was her 
first experience, Lu and Diana iad made pleuty of 
young friends, and Kate Ennis herself had tualf con 
cluded to remain permenently—that is, le had until 
to-night. What was west more than east to her, 
Occident than Orient, if Mark Alleyne cared nothing 
about her ? 

“ However,” said Kate, proudly straightcning her- 
self up, and brashing the dew off her dark eyelashes, 
**T will let him soe that I care as little about Lim as 
he does about me.” 

And so she returned to her reading. Or at least 
she appeared to do go. 

But it was very lonesome. The clock ticked 
drearily over the wooden mantel between tie win- 
dows; the fire bubbled and crackled, as the caloric 
found its way to the heart of the fragrant pine 
logs; and the cat purred softly beside tue hearth. 
Aud Kate, finding it impossible to concentrate 
her attention on her book, laid it down, and won- 
dered what Mark Alleyne was doing at this mo- 

Just then a curious creaking noise, accompanied 
with a jarring sensation, startied her, and iustinc- 
tively glancing towards the window, sue saw that 
some one Was trying to open it. 

A short, bullet-headed man, with a red face, and 
hair growing like a swamp of bristles all over his 
face, while his yellow teeth gleamed tike twiu rows 
of saffron in the unbecoming grin which stretched 
the muscles of his face. Kate had just time to 
photograph these facts on her mind whea the sash 
slipped up, and the man was ia the room, 

* Ach!” he cried, with a sort of satisfied grunt. 
“Tamcome. You did uot then expect me. Bat it 
is all make ready, it is all prepare! Come, then, 
mein frautein !” 

Witu a low ery, Kate rushed past his out stretched 
arms, and with just sufficient presence of mind to 
lock the door alier her, sie harried out to the barn 
and unloosed Carly, the big dog, who was indulging 
himself in doggish dreams jus: inside the barn-dvor, 
Speaking in low, encouraging touvs, she pointed to 
the window, 

Carlo, vehemently shaking himself, as if to divest 
himseli of auy superfluous uruwsiness which might 
still be liugering about him, seemed to comprehend 
her in an instant, aud daried likean arrow out of a 
bow to the spot indicated by ais young mistress’s 
trembling finger, 

The unwelsome intruder had by this time again 
lifted the sash aad was about to scramble out tire Way 
he had cowe, but Varlo’s flaming eyes, gleaming 
teeth {and low, warning growl were not without 
eliect, 

Muttering @ torrent of foreign execrations he roe- 
treated once more, and Kate, teeling sure that this 
buman rat was safe in the trap, at last hurried off as 
fast as her trembling limbs would allow ler, in the 
direction of Farmer Wheaton’s house, which, al- 
though the nearest habitation, was fully half a mile 
away, through a lonely road, which, at any other 
time, would have filled Kste Ennis with apprehen- 
sion, as the owls hooted in its melancholy wooded 
sides and night-birds uttered their mournful cries, 

“Hullo! Why, it’s Kate!” 

“Mr. Alleyne, I am so glad to see you!” hysteri- 
cally cried out our heroine, 

“Come, that’s good news,”’ said Mark, slipping her 
hand under hisarm. “ But how you ate trembling! 
Were you coming to the party, 

And then poor Kate told her story. 

“A burglar! and locked’safely in! Upon my 
word,” cried he, “ you’re a tramp, Kate! Let me 
take you on to Mr. Wheaton’s, and I’ll go bavk and 
settle this fellow’s business for him.” 

**Not alone !” gasped Kate, “not alone! I will go 
with you. Suppose he should kill-you?” 

“Kill me! Do you think that likely?” and the 
hardy young Hercules smiled at the idea. “ But 
come if you like. Stay, there is Barbara now, look. 
ing out of Mr. Wheaton’s kitchen door. She will 
bear you company. Barbara! Hallo! Barbara!” 

The stout, red-faced German girl came hastening 
toward them and heard the tale with the intensest 





interest. 


“A housebreaker! «mein ‘Gott !” she cried out, 
Wait bat while { put the key under the door-mat 
and will accompany the mees.”’ 

Accordingly they set out, Barbara stamping 
stolidly on, afew,paces behind them, while Kate 
leaned on Alleyne’s arm aud began to think that, 
altogether, things were mot so unpleasant as they 
might have been. 

* Have you got a revolveriat home, Kate?” Mark 
asked, ns they neared the Tregarvan farmhouse. 

“A revolver? Notthat I know of!” 

“ An old bed-key, then? It will do just as well to 
frighten-the fellow with, and that will be all that is 
necessary.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kate, laughing « little, inspite of 
her terror, “We havea bed-key, I know, Because 
I’ve sven it on the garret stairs.” 

But just as Mark was ting the bed-key at 
the head of the unhappy intruder, who ‘had Sacked 
as far into the cornvt as ‘the wall would let him, 
and was chattering volubly in German, Barbara 
rushed in, 

“Franz! Mein Franz!’ 

‘And du? Is it indeed that du art meia Barbara ? 
Haste to make the rescue, or itis that they will mur- 
der me, thy Franz!” 

And then a series of explanations ‘followed, which 
proved that the poor German had no iatentious 
save on the heart-of Barbara, who, it appeared, liad 
corresponded with him for some months, although 
she never had seen him, and had worked powerlully 
on his sympathies by representing to him that she 
was hardly used by Farmer Wheaton, 

Franz, who was the stout foreman of a brewery 
in a neighbouring city, had planned their elopemeut ; 
and happening to mistake the house, through some 
adverse freak of Capid, had climbed into the wrong 





window, while Barbara, with her bandle neatly 
packed, was awaiting him on the Webaton door- 
steps, — 

Barbara was sent back to the farmhouse witha 
lecture, Franz wes told the nearest wey to the 
nearest railway station, and threatened with a dose 
of the bed key if he looked either to the right or tho 
left in the walk thither, and Matk Alfeyne remained 
behind to quiet Kate Konis’s disturbed nerves and 
protectsher until the Tregarvaus returned frow the 
party. 

“But why dida’t you come after me?’ said Kato, 
with @ little pout, as she remembered her first cause 
of complaint. 

“* Because, Miss Imperious, I never got home from 
Harleytown until after dark, and all the farm work 
was to be done first, So when I saw you were not 
with your cousins at the merry-making { set forth to 
see what had kept you at home.” 

“ Fortunately for me,” said Kate. “But, oh, what 
a fright I got! I never shall ferget the moment 
when he grinned at me and held out hiearms, and 
muttered his incomprehensible Geraran jargon !’’ 

“ But, then, eee what a fine, romantic adventure 
you've had.” 

Kate shuddered, Mark asked if she were coldand 
drew his chair a little nearer, and -and—— 

When the Tregarvans came home, full of the 
evenings enjoyment, Kate also had her recitals to 
make. ‘lwo incidents —first, the burglar, and then— 
that Mark Alleyne was going to fit up the old 
Alleyne place to bring a bride home in June, and that 
she was to be the bride, 

“A burglar! How dreadful!” shticed Di. 

“A bride! How sweet!” cried Lu, 

And altogether Kate was forced to confess that it 
had been an eventful evening. . 








FACETIA, 
“ AWFUL” TASTE IN 1875! 

Scenz—A Ball Room. Edwin leads out Angelins, 
as arrauged earlier in the evening, to dance 4 
promised “Square.” They walk through ‘the first 
tigure. A pause, 

Epwin: “ Been to the Academy, of course?” 

AnGrbina: “Ob, yes. Been several times. So 
fond of Miss Thowpsou’s picture, you kaow, I like 
the group of the dying soldier, and the boy laughing 
at having killed a Freachmaa, awfully. So-awiully 
clever, you know.” 

EpwIn: “Ob,awfully! The wounds areso awfully 
true to nature, you know. Do we begin ?” 

They walk through the second figure. A pause. 


Epwin: “ Been to. see Salvini ?” 

ANGELINA: “Of course. Isn’t he awfully nice? 
I think he is perfectly charming iu ‘ Othello.’ Lis 
face quite reminds me, in the jealousy scene, of dear 
Mr. Irving in the last Act of ‘The Bellis.’ His 
suicide at the end of the piece, you know, is really 
quite too awfully clever. isn’t it?” 





Epwin : “ You mean the throat-cutting affair, eb? 





And 
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When be falls.on his back and dies quivering, eh? 
Ob. yes, awfaily clever. It’s our tura, I think.’’ 

They walk through the third figure. A pause, 

Epwis;.“ Read any novels lately ?” 

ANGELINA: “ Just read an awfully nice book, ‘ The 
Lew and the yo One of the heroes ie a mon- 
strosity Withont legs, Miserrimus Dexter, don’t you 
know. Awfully clever,” 

Epwin: ‘‘Ob, yes. Read the book myself. Clever 
potion, the idiotic man-woman, eh, wasn’t it ?’’ 

ANGELINA; “ Oh, yes, awfully good. I think they 
are waiting for us.” 


They walk through the fourth figate. Promenade, 


Epwin: “Did you go to Stafford House to see 
the coffins ?”” 

ANGELINA: “Oh, yés, we all went—mamma, papa, 
and the children, don't you know, Met everybody 
there. Sech an awifel crush.” 

Epwiw: “ Like the coffirts 7” 

AxcELima ; “Oh, so much. They looked awfully 
vice. Sodeliciously cool, don’t you knew.” 

Epwis ‘‘Oool! You like that kind of thing cool, 
eb?” 

AnoEtina: “Yes, I think so.” 

Epwin; “Ab, then you must be against ore- 
mation ?” 

AnouLtna (hesitating): “ Wellyes— perhaps. 
(After consideration) Yo. I think so. Yes, I think 
Ilike the baskets best,” (Fans herself). 

Epwin: ‘A propos—may I get you an ice?” 

Axomaina: “Ob, thanks so much. Yes, grand- 
papa was awfully delighted with the wicker coffins, 
avd has ordered a couplé, lined with charcoal, for 
himself and grandmamma, I am goitig to the shop 
to-morrow to choose them for him. Thanks straw- 


, please. 
at hs retite into the refreshment-room, with a 
view to getting cool).—Punch. 


A STOCKBROKER'S 801 

Do you remember Matilda sweet! 

When steaks and you began to get eo dear, 

How everybody thought if very queer 
If man and wife got bread and cheese to eat, 

And now abd then an honest pint of beer, 
Upon that hum drum sum, three hundred pounds 

a-year? 


And yet we both were brave enough to marrv, 
And of “eucumbrances ”’ disdained the fear, 
Now we have eight: their little boots a 

Enough to make me wish them at Old Harry, 
For everything is terenty times is dear, 

And I, as yet, but nvake three thousand pounds 

a-year. 


A precions lot of tin it takes to gild a 
Life such asours. Yqvem succeedeth beer: 
For your old Exmoor you've to drep a tear, 
And drive«.peir of dark brown cobs, Matilda ! 
Happily, on the Stock Exchange, my dear, 
"Tis brit a step from thtee to thirty thou. a 
year. 


Make money somehow! 
fancy ; 
Tve.an hereditary taint, thet’s clear, 

And withent coin shoald feel uncommon 


queer, 
Wherefore T practice city necromancy, 
Kill many clients (names do not appear), 
In hope to fairly earn my thirty thea..a-year. 
And when I’ve got a snug estate in Kent 
Or Surrey (London should be somewhere near 
For country life is rather tame, I fear), 

Reposing calmly on my cent. per cent., 

Sipping my port, I'll say, “ Matilda, dear! 

Did we once live upon three hundred pounds a 

year?” —Punch 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 

It is snid that the foreman of a grand jury at St. 
Louis, dazzled by the beauty of a. lady who appeared 
as a witness, became a little confused, and after 
administering the oath as usual, instead of present- 
ing the book, drew upihis facein the most faecinating 
manner, and said : 

‘‘ Now kiss me, ma’am.”’ 

He did not discover his mistake till he received a 
stinging box om the ear from the hand of the 
offended lady, and the whole jury burst into's roar 
of laughter, 


"Twas my father’s 


SAPO-HYDROPATHY. 

A lady brought a child to » physician to consult 
about its precarious health. Among other things, 
She inquired if he did not think the Springs wouid 
be usefal.. 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the doctor, as he 
bm the or ae ; have not wry hesitation in 

ecommending the Springs, andthe sooner you 

the remedy ties better.” - ates 
You really think it would be good for the dear 
liitie thing, don’t you?” 


ve upon my word, it’s the best remedy I know.”’ 
“What Springs would you recommend ¢”’ 
* Any will do, madam, where you ean get a plenty 
of soap and water |” 
AN ODD WAGER. 
Jones, who isa very small man, bet Smith, who is 
& ton of & man, that he could him twice 
es 


round the hippodrome. A large number of ladi 

and — attended to witness the proceeding. 
“ Now, Smith, Iam ready. Take off your clothes.’ 
en nee ay You don’t mean it?”’ 


; but not a particle of your 
ee ed. It won't do 0 dis. 
i entlemen.”” 
inflexible. He blushed at the bare 
thought of showing himeelf in the thin costume of 
Venus emerging from the waves, referee 
decided that Jones had won the bet. 
ee 
NOT OUR CHOOSING. 
Do peaple live the lives they like 
Best any where, I Senet 
Doce anybody traly rest 
Till grass roots bind him ander? 
The quiet, dozy, sleepy folke 
Are vent on stitriny misefons 
Whi ai ate y wits are set 
In duil, routine positions. 
Poor women, longing for a home, 
Are boarding, to their sorrow, 
Whilet Marthas, cumbered with their cares, 
Would change with them te-moriow. 
Bright Brein, aweary of his work, 
end | Fi 
‘wietfally at busy Brawn, 
With pick and bammer loaded. 
Bot busy Brawn has bitter thouzhts 
Of conscious talent wasted, 
And bowls of ‘knowledge brimming full, 
To be by him untassed. 
The childless mother lonely grieves 
For little loving fingers, 
And where the children crowd the doors 
Of cottages she lingers, 


The busy mother, worn and ‘vered, 
With chicks that “must be seen to,” 
Declares ‘her willingness to trace, 
(But, bless you! doesu’t means to). 


The sailor longs for landsman's rest, 
The for the biliow, 
Alaska dreams of orange groves, 
‘T he désert craves thre willow. 


Ah! some time time it will all be rizht, 











And life aud work be mated, 
Where ail these riddles, by the way, 
Shall be, througu love, translated. 





GEMS. 


Waxtness can sleep upon the flint, when restive 
sloth tinds the dewny pillow hard. 

ALL flowers will droop in absence of the sun that 
waked their eweete. 

Weare alla kind of chameleon, taking one hue, 
the hue of our moral character, frum those who are 
about us, 

Hasany one wronged you? Be bravely revenged ; 
slightit, and the work is begun; forgive it, tis 
finished. He is below himself who is not'above an 


or. 

alTING for things to tuta up is unphilosophical 
ag well as unprofitable. Things will turn up just as 
fast and as often while you are working as while 
‘you are waiting. 

As the rose-iree contains theeweetest flowers and 
‘the sharpest thorns; as the heavens are sometimes 
fair and sometimes overcast, alternately tempestaous 
jand ‘serene, so is the life of man intermingled with 
‘hopes and fears, with joys aud sorrows, with plea- 
sures and with pains. 





‘Te next International Telegraph Congress wil) 
'be heid in. London ia 1878. 

Tax Admiralty has ordered ‘two steam launches 
'to be as bouts for service in con- 
mection with a system of torpedo defence for She er- 
ness and Portsmouth. Similar boats have been de- 
tailed for eervice at Malta, Halifax, and other naval 
stations. 

Mapame Cnristrnz Nitsson’s concert at St. 
James’s-ball, in aid of the Westminster Training 
Schoo! and Home for Nurses was, we are informed, 
even more successful than the one she gave last year. 
Upwards of 9601. was realized for the fund. 

WKARING.— Whatever forsuue may be made by 





perjury wo believe there never wasa man who made 
& fortune by swearing ; but it seldom happens that 
they are paid for it. Does any man receive promo- 
tion he ie a notable blusterer? Or is any 
man advanced in dignity because he is an expert in 
profane swearing P Inexcusable, therefore, must be 
the practice which has neither reason ner passion to 
support it. The drunkard ‘has his cups, the sativist 
his reve the ambitions man preferment, thd 
miser his gold, but the common swearer has nothing ; 
he sélls his soul for naught, and dradges in the ser- 
vice of Satan gratis, Swearing is void of all plea, it 
is not the offspring of the soul, not interwoven with 
the texture of the body, nor anyhow allied to our 
frame. For, as Tillotson expresses it “though 
some men pour out oaths as if they were uatural, 
yet noman was born of a swearing constitution.” 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To preserve eggs M. Sace recommends that the y 
should be dipped in paraffin. The eggs must be 
perfectly fresh, or otherwise the paraflin does wot 
arrest decomposition. 

OLBANiInG GibT ARTICLES. Gilt metellic articles 
tay be-cleaned by rubbing them very genthy with a 
soft sponge or brush dipped in a solution of oue#talf 
an ounce of potash, or one ounce of soda, or, still 
better, of one half an ounce of borax in a pouad of 
water, then rinsing them in pure water, aud drying 
with s soft linen rag. Their lustre may be improved 
in special cases by warming them slightly, and then 
rabbing them very gently, Gilt frames, etc,, shouli 
only be washed with pure water, rubbiug very gently 
with @ soft sponge or brush, 








STATISTICS. 

ConsumPTiON oF Matt—An Inland Revenue 
return relating to the brewers shows that inthe 
year onting, with September, 1874, the common 
brewers of the United Kingdom consumed 
47,219,780 bushels of malt, a quantity which is 
more by 1,685,804 bushels than that which was 
ased by common brewers in the preceding year. 
There was more than that increase in England 
alone, the amount having risen to 41,194,209 bushels. 
The quantity in Ireland rose to 4,558,657 bushels, 
ean increase of nearly 38,000 bushels; but the 
quantity in Seotland declined to 1,456,914 bushels, 
a decrease of above 108,000 bushels. ‘I'he return 
distinguishes the quantity used by the common 
brewers in each “collection.” In the Lichfield 
collection, which Of course includes Burton, the 
quantity wae 4,821,357 bushels in 1872 (the year 
ended with September), 5,530,597 bushela in 1673, 
and 5,994,150 bushels in 1874. 


—_—_——oO 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aw ornamental marble fountain, with of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Chaucer, erected at a cost 
of 5000l., was opened on Monday, in Park Lane. 

A RIVER steamer, constructed ef iron, has just 
been launched at Argenteuil, near Paris. It is in- 
tended for navigation on the Neva. This little vessel 
wiil descend tie Seine, and be towed through the 
Baltic and North Sea to St. Petersburg. 

Tue buildings for the new aquarium in West- 
minster are rapidly progressing. ‘The dimensions 
of the aquar.um will be about 600 feet long by 240 
feet in depth at the widest part. ‘The building will 
be two stories in height, and will contain in the 
basement a central tank of salt and fresh water, 
holding 600,000 gallons ; this will be kept in constant 
motion, and made to pass continually through a 
series of smaller tanks, by the action of a steam- 
engine destined to work both day and night. 

M. Losrat, railway contractor, of Ferminy, has 
commiunicated to the Society of Mineral Tntostey, 
at St. Etienne, France, the results of his observa- 
tions on the effect of lime in preserving wood, and 
his method of applying it. He piles the planks in 
a tank, and puts over all a layer of quicklime, 
which is gradually slacked with water. ‘The wood 
is said to acquire remarkable consistence and hard- 
ness, and to be quite safe from decay. 

It is said that the late Lord Lytton has lefta 
large quantity of MSS. which will serve as notes 
for a biographical memoir, and that the present 
lord is solacing himself in his Portuguese exile by 
editing aud preparing them for the press. He is 
also preparing for the press a novel which we men- 
tioned a good time back, left unfinished by his 
father. It is an advanced state, and will be ready 
in the autumn, when Lord Lytton will publish it, 
with ® preface of his own composition. Pansanaus 
is said to figure in the plot, and there is a descrip- 
tion of the battle of Plata. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. W. M.—The paragraphs are inserted free of charge. 

NeLuiz Marry aud Maxx Stvaut will be answered next 
time. 4 

Lity,—The age of sixteen is too young for any inhabi- 
tant of northern latitudes to marry. 

Frep C.—There is not time to attend to your wishes 
before the eeincaite. 

Groner S.—Experientia docet ; therefore stand not on 
the order of beginning, but begin at once, 

G. A. P.—You can inquire at offices where such work 
is going on; we know of no better plan, ‘he remunera- 
tion for a good hand is about a shilling an hour. 

Miss B. (Hereford)—The question is too general. 
We do not seem to require anything of that sort just 
now. 

JasMIxE.—We cannot say we remember the circum- 
stance, but there is every probability that your letter 
was noticed. Perhaps he has chanyed his mind. 

FLutrsums.—We are sorry we canuot oblige you, The 
fact is we do not know, and have been unsuccessful in 
the endeavour we made to find out, 

J-8,—Probably not; but the case as far as your con- 
duct is concerned must bear investigation before you can 
be relieved of your liability. eam : 

Joun 8.—The pseudonym is not inviting, the age is 
too young, and the lady probably under all the circum. 
stances would rather be excused. 

W. H. R.—As you live in the country the best way to 
obtain the books in question is to order them of the local 
bookseller or at the railway bookstall, 

E. G. B,—We should say that a ‘‘dog-cart” goes on 
two wheels, and not on four. ‘The commercial traps 
which have seats dos-a-dos aud go on four wheels are 
not dog-carts either by construction or use, 

Anuiz Mavups,—Translations ot some of the works of 
the author inquired for have been published in the 
series known as “ Bohn’s Classical Library,” price 
about five shillings a volume, and to be had by order of 
any bookseller. 

KippEuminsize.—l. On the occasion alluded to there 
were present several men in good practice and of 
someeminence, 2, The chemist did quite right when 
he refused to supply you. Lime, when taken internally 
aud alone, is poisonous, 3, Your handwriting is very 
good and suitable for office use. 

Fuank F.—The figure of the earth is not perfectly 
round; it is only almost globular, being slightly flattened 
at the poles. In the language of the learned the figure 
of the earth is described to bo that of “an elliptic 
spheroid of revolution” The equatorial and polar dia- 
meters differ by about twenty-six English statute miles; 
the former of course being the larger of tne two. 

AuicE C.—There are cases of squinting which are in- 
curable, Whether the case to wich you seem to allude 
comes under that category must be decided by an ex. 
perienced surgeon. We do not find such an institution 
as the * Royal Eye Infirmary” in the list we have con- 
sulted. It contains, however, the names of turee op- 
thalmic hospitals—one in Blomiield Street, | inabury; 
one in King William Street, Strand, ani ove in Saint 
George's Circus near the Obelisk, 8.E. You should make 
a personal application at either or all of the above in- 
stitutions. 

Girsy Brigut Erzs.—l, To keep your promise was 
quiteright, You should now remain passive, but you 
need not be without hope; happy times are always in 
store for girls so good and so true. 2. Eliza means “a 
worshipper of God,” Jane ** God’s gift ;” Rebecca signifies 
a sort of winsome charmer, with just a wee vit of artful- 
ness about her; she draws a man by means of a kind of 
noose so that he is often caught before he knows where 
he is; Mary means “bitterness.” 3, Six drops of the 
tincture of myrrh in a wineglassful full of water wiil 
make a refreshing wash for the teeth, 4, The state of 
health you describe is sufficiently serious to induce us 
to entreatyou to obtain medical advice without delay. 
You seem to require change of air and gentle out-door 
exercise; but the doctor will tell you all about it, 5, As 
a matter of taste we do not approve of ‘a very large 
bunch of wool-flowers under a glass shade ’* as the sort of 
preseut suitable to be given toa brother on his wedding 
day. The money spent in the materials ry to 


we will tell you what we think of them. 6, The pronun- 
ciation you have described is correct. 7. Practice makes 
perfect, 8. © means “valiant,” William means 
“the helm or guide of .* The other name you in- 
paves for is a surname and pro means “‘a merry 
ellow,” 9. Not necessarily so. 10. handwriting is 
too scratchy to be admired, 11. Wash the hair once a 
week and cut a little off the ends . 12 Yes; 
but fashions change, 


Aynis.—l, A mixture of glycerine and elder-flower 
water is a useful lotion fora rough face, 2, The future 
den from mortal ken, Some men 
can so mes be 
advantage on sucha subject, But their ob- 
servations must be very g: an upon such 
principles that a certain kiad oftruit is the product of a 
certain sort of seed. The calculations of the shrewdest 
observers are, however, often upset either by being made 
with an imperfect knowledge of the ual state of 
affairs or by the arrival of suca new ag no 
one could have anticipated. 3. When a young lady has 
the misfortune to fiud that her lover is not or of 
by her friends she should take time to consider; and 
during*her reficction she should respect the motive an 
the judgment of her friends. ; 
Sus-Tenant.—l. By a recent Act of Pariiament the 
goods of lodgers are protected inst any claims which 
may be enforced against the alord; that is, the 
lodger’s goods are now only answerable for the 3 
debts. 2, The mere signing of an ment by the 
lord to the effect that the goods belouged to the lodger 
would not give the lodger auy property in the un- 
less they already belonged to the lodger. It is obvious 
that such an agreement might be collusive. 3, The 
landlord can distrain upon tae lodger’s goods for rent 
due by the lodyer, or after proper process execution can 
be levied on such goods forany other debt due by the 
lodger to the landlord or any other person, 4. An agree- 
ment could do you no harm, but it is not the sort of iu- 
strument to depend upon to prove the goods are the 
lodger’s, as agaiust the landlord. You want other evi- 
dence to show that the goods were in the lodger‘s pos- 
session before he came to the lodgings, or proof that he 
purchased them since he came there. In cuse of conten- 
tion the lodger would have to establish a distinct pro- 
perty in the goods, It would, however, be p d 


8 
least knows whether it is a creation 
ones A apg Ady pecans ii cormnns he would 
not se gay t a thiug, w may 
also thé production of his uaae pee, 
occasion, to the gaze for 
the assumption that the verses about 
pid and Gold are yours in the highest sense of the 
term we must say that the verses about “Jennie 
dear” exhibit a woeful falling off in your poetical 
merits, 

Neb, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., good looking, wishes to 
correspond with a thessughly domesticated young wWo- 
man about nineteen. 

Fors Torgattayt Sueet iy me H.,” twenty, 
fair complexion, auburn hair, hazel eyes, fond of home 
and would love and be true to a sailor. 

Nancr C., twenty-eight, tall, fair hair and blue eyes, 
wishes to correspond with a respectable gentleman be- 
tween thirty-five and ty 

Yanxer Jack, twenty-four, good looking, intends to 
starta business in Amezica, as. he a little money, 
wishes to correspond witha young lady; respondent 
must have alittle money. 

a... r pod ae . with : — 
and respectable young man ; twenty-four, 

tall, not bad a brown wavy hair, is thoroughly 

domesticated. and thought by her friends a clever girl, 

Eppiz, twenty-two, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of music and dancing, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty, steady and do- 
mesticated, : 

Wiuiam C., thirty-five, 5ft. 9in., considered 
ing, a tradesman in a large business, which 5001, 

r annum, wishes to correspond with a lady of about 
re own age, steady and domesticated; a widow pre 


Jouty Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 
5ft. 7in., fais complexion and considered good looking, 
wishes to correspond with a respectable young woman 
with a view to matrimony; respondent must be steady 
and domesticated, 

ALIcg, nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated, an orphan, would like to cor- 

d witha table young man about twenty-two, 


look. 





that the contents of an apartment hired as unturnished 
were the property of the hirer or lodger, 


THE VIPER AND THE LEECH, 


“Strange !” said a viper to a leech, 
“ How ditferently by men we're rated, 
Tell me, my neighbour, I veseech, 
Why you are sought and | am hated?” 


“You,” said the leech, in prompt reply, 
“ If fame be not & false detractor, 
Men deem their enemy ; while I 
Am cherisued as their benefactor.” 


“ What mighty difference they see, 
That you should be the more iuviting,” 
The viper answered, “‘ puzzles me; 
Since botu alike are tond of biting!” 


“We both are biters, to be sure,” 
The leech replied, “‘ but let me mention, 
You bite to kill, and I to cure; 
The difference lies in the intention,” 


Mona, 


To those who pain us with intent 
To do us goud, we should be grateful ; 
While those on spite and mischief bent, 
We well may shun as base aud hateful, 


J.G. 8. 

H, E. B.—Corporal punishment should never be in- 
flicted upon children by their parents. Such a proceed- 
ing substitutes fear as the motive of conduct instead of 
love, and no good character was ever formed by the in- 
culcation of a dread of physical pain, The precept “he 
that spareth the rod spoileth the child” is not to be 
taken literally. The proper training of a child is a more 
serious and difficult matter and more troublesome also 
than the administration of bodily chagtisement, which 
teaches nothing but patred and fear, 

A. B.(Bristol.)—L The following quantities can be 
used to make Ginger Beer: Bruised ginger, one pound; 
lump sugar, twelve pounds; lemon juice, haifa pint; 
honey, balfa pound; water, ten gallons, Boilabout a 
gallon of the water and pour it while boiling npon the 
ginger ia such a manner as to make a strong infusion of 
ginger. Ina few hours atteradd the remainder of the 
water, the sugar, the lemon juice and the honey. Let the 
whole stand for a few days; then pass it through a 
strainer and add the white of ten eggs. Bottle in about 
a week after this, and keep for two or three weeks be- 
fore using. 2. The lemonade which is sold in bottles is 
charged with gas by means of a machine, so that there 
is a difficulty in the way of an amateur imitating this 
manufacture. Buta pleasant beverage for home use can 
be made as follows: Take of citric acid, half an ounce; 
loaf sugar, four ounces; and essence of lemon, a quarter 
ofanounce. Powder the sugar and the acid very finely 
in a marble mortar, aud drop the essence of lemon upon 
them drop by drop, taking care while you do so that the 
ingredients are well mixed. Divide this powder into 
twelve parts,and preserve each part in paper, Then, 
when you require a glass of lemonade you have only to 
dissolve the contents of one of the above papers in about 
half a pint of cold water. 

Novuivs Fitivs.—Beyond a certain ability for rhyming 
there is not any merit in the verses to “Jennie dear,” 
There is some smartness in your repartee marked “* con- 





form such a present might be more appropriately ex- 
pended. 

_ Dewpror. 1. Trouble often makes a great alteration 
in the physical appearance of a person whose spiritual 
nature is sensitive, 2- Probably the person suffers from 
nervousness, aud would be benefited by a change of 
scene. 3- By the skilful use of the uail scissors, 4, The 
remedy lies in an altered diet and regimen, together with 
the free use of the fresh air. 5. The question is too 
general, Send details of the sayings and thoughts, then 





tial,” bat greater carefulness could have made it 
smarter. ‘That question of originality to which you 
refer is always a difficult one for a person who has not 
read all the fugitive poetry printed in all the newspapers 
and serials published in Great Britain and America, The 
difficulty is not lessened by the asseveration of the sens 
der that the piece is “his own” and so forth. When 
paterfamilias purchases some oil painting that takes his 
fancy, and, having hung it up in his sitting-room, points 
to it as “‘ his own,” no one dreams that by such an ex- 
pression he means he painted the picture, It thus often 


P J iP y 
tall, falr, and of a loving disposition, witha view to 
matrimony. . 

ALBION, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-seven, 
medium height, dark complexion, considered handsome 
by his messmatés, wishes to correspond with a respect- 
able, domesticated young woman bétween twenty and 
twenty-three, 

Jenny, eighteen, rather short, fair hair, blue eyes, 
very handsome, will havea moderate fortune when sie 
is twenty-one, would like to correspond with a respect- 
able young gentleman; respondent mast be tall and 
possessed of some money, 

WILLI18, thirty-two, 5it, 10in., dark complexion, con- 
sidered good looking and of a large fortune, 
wishes to correspond with a lady about thirty-two, with 
a view to matrimony; respondent must haye some 
money, 

CoMMoNICcATIONS. R&CEIVED, 

P. H. and W. J. are responded to by—" Liszie” and 
** Gertie.” : 

Lu, by—“ Frederick,” who has money, which he in- 
tends to embark ina jeweller’s busi in Australia; he 
is rather tall and of good family. 

Eartr Dawn by—“ Lizzie,” twenty-five, tall, passable 
in looks, thoroughly respectable and domesticated, ia 
fact thinks she is ali ** Early Dawn” wishes. 

Fors Top@aLtant CLEWLine by—“H. B.,” twenty 
three, medium height, dark hair, light blue eyes, 
th ghly d ticated and sweet tempered, and would 
love a sailor for a partner for life. 

Witp Bosse Biugw VioLet by—‘‘ Walter” and 
“Jack,” two jolly fellows. ‘* Walter” is twenty, dark, 
and tempsred. “Jack is about the same age, aud 
both are In a good position. They know they are every- 
thing “‘ Wild Rose’ and “‘ Blue Violet” . 

Harkr A. by—“ Rosa K.,” twenty-one, medium height, 
fair, light blue eyes, pretty, and thinks “* Harry A,” is all 
thal she requires; and by—‘ Elizabeth H.,” twenty, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, light hair, loving disposition, isa 
machinist, fond of home comforts and domesticated. 

Viotet and Darr by—“‘ Jack” and * Charlie,” rail- 
way clerks, two jolly fellows, is twenty-one, 
dark, medium height, musical and fond of home and 
wishes to correspond with “‘ Violet.” ‘* Charlie” is niue- 
teen, fair, tall, musical and cer, and wishes to 
correspond with ** Daisy,” 

Lizzis by—* B. 0.” 








Att the Back Nompgrs, Pars and Votoms of the 
“Lonpon ReaDER” are in print and may be had at the 
Ollice, 334, Strand; or wi 
United Kingdom Post-free for ‘hree-halfpence, Eigat- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Bigitpeace each, 

Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpencs 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeuce. 

Lirg aNp Fasutow, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Sii!- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrysopr’s JousyaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Sixpence. 


e*. Now Ready Vou. XXIV, of Taz Lonpow Reaves, 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Tittz and Ispex to VoL XXIV., Price Oxe 
Penny : 

NOTICE. — Part 147, for Jory, Now Ready, Pric? 
Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 


— 


a 


N.B.—CorresPowpENts must Appress ragte Lerres! 
TO me Eprrog or “Tus Lospon Reaper,” 334, Strands 
w.c, 

+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Man:- 
cripts. As they are sent to us voluntariiy, authors 
should retain copies. 
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